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A bell is a poor substitute for a superintendent, 
and yet a superintendent who depends on his bell 
needs a substitute of some kind. A bell has its value 
asa signal of time to the school; but it has no value 
as a means of enforcing order. If a superintendent 
finds himself in the habit of jingling his bell in the 
effort to secure quiet or discipline in his school, he 
may make up his mind that, while his bell may be a 
very good one, the superintendent is a very poor one; 
and he will be of the same mind as his school, so far. 


How many different'ways there are of measuring 
our fellows! It is not unreasonable that the treasurer 
of a large city Sunday-school should judge his fellow- 
workers by the assistance which they give him in 
getting rid of the “pennies.” Itis a small matter for 
each teacher to pocket forty or fifty small coins, and 
substitute a larger one therefor. And yet, after a recent 
opening of class envelopes, or mite-boxes, the treasurer 
had to provide transportation and safe-room for six 
_ thousand “ cents,”—to say nothing of other small 
coin. There is great virtue in being willing to do 
hard and unpleasant work. There is no virtue in 


lighter burden. 


of measurement, 


Remember the treasurer’s standard 


“ Floundering ” is an effort to accomplish a definite 
end without the knowledge of means,or it is the using 
of that which resembles means in the hope of accom- 
plishing some indefinite end. One flounders to extri- 
cate himself from the mire or from a gnowdrift, 
because he finds no solid stay for hand or foot; a 
school-boy may flounder at recitation because he is 
trying to give the impression of telling what he does 
not kaow; many a.man flounders in discussion or in 
argument because he has no knowledge of the facts 
in the case or has no one point in view. Flounderers 
make a desperate effort to do, without knowing what 
the doing ought to be. Indeed, it is easier to try for 
nothing than for something. There is more prose 
and more verse written. in the hope that they will 
express thought, than there are thoughts that force 
themselves te expression by prose or verse. “If I 
manage to write with any clearness, or concision, or 
grace,” says Henry James, “it is simply that I have 
always tried.” Many persons suppose they are try- 
ing to write clearly without first trying to know 
clearly. And so a good deal that goes for trying is 
only floundering. One can hardly flounder without 
effort. The thing is to put forth effort without 
floundering. 


No sermons are quite so good as those the preacher 
aims at himself. Only the divine Master could afford 
to preach to men except from the common level of 
sinfulness, and even he seeks the common level of 
humanity that he may reach us. The most pene- 
trating preaching is that of men who have looked 
into their own hearts to discover the common needs 
of all their brethren. Alexander Vinet exerted a 
wonderful power over his hearers through the sense 
he awakened in them that his teaching was his invi- 
tation of them to a struggle in which he himself was 
sharing. His hearer might not find his eloquence or 
his literary skill comparable to that of others, although 
both were great. But their unfailing comment on 
every sermon was: “ You have done me good.” An 
illiterate old woman: who lived not far from him, 
made her way to his house to lay before him difficul- 
ties about her life as. a Christian, to which her own 
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person ought to study, another person onght not. to 

study ; and it is at least as grave a sin to push into 

forbidden fields of learning, as it is to refuse to enter 

into fields to which God, in his providence, calls. It 

is the lack of perceiving that there are other things 

to be done in the world besides learning, and that not 
all learning is equally necessary for everybody, which 

keeps so many “ever learning,” but never “able to 
come to the knowledge of the truth.” The truth is 
never fully attained, except when the act of learning 
fills its own place in the life,—fills it fully, but no 
more, Yet there are many souls, eager and passion- 
ate for the truth, who have given up everything else 
for the sake of continual study, if thereby they might 
win the truth; forgetful of the fact that the truth is 
promised only to those who learn and who do. Take 
eare, if you are an enthusiastic student, that you do 
not follow the mistake of these. Learn, when it is 
your duty to learn, what it is your duty to learn; but 
fulfil also the other duties of your life, just as well 
and just as heartily. You will learn more in this 
way than you would in the other; for you will learn 
what God wants you to learn, and that, for you, is 
the all of learning. 





THE BEST AFFECTION A RESULT OF 
CULTIVATION. 


Any natural love, or instinctive love, is merely a 
germ of affection, in comparison with that love which 
is a result of persistent cultivation. Love doés not 
come at its best by nature, nor will it reach its best 
by being left to itself. Ushess it is wisely and per- 
sistently cultivated, love whl never attain to that 
high measure of which it is capable, and of which it 
is worthy. Natural affection, in any sphere, is a 
feeble sentiment in comparison with a rightly culti- 
vated sentiment in that same sphere. 

In other spheres than affection, cultivation im- 
proves upon nature, or, again, secures a personal hold 
on the individual seeker that is otherwise unattain- 
able. Flowers and fruits and shrubs and trees are 
never as fine by nature as they may be made by cul- 
tivation. Even natural scenery can be improved by 
wise cultivation, and no landscape is as beauti- 
ful in its primitive state as it might become by care 
and attention, and the judicious use of means. No 





pastor could not.speak. He welcomed her, made 
her stay all day with him, talked with her as a 


strength and comfort. Shesaid to her pastor: “ You 
others talk down to us, very finely no doubt. But 
M. Vinet gets right beside us, and we feel his words.” 
The teacher, as well as the preacher, must get beside 
those he would reach. Elisha’s attitude in recalling 
the dead child to life is the symbol of the best work 
of the Sunday-sehool. 


When it is the teacher’s or the scholar’s duty to 
learn, it is his duty to learn; and when it is not his 
duty, it is not his duty. It is a great mistake for 
either teacher or scholar to imagine that the one thing 
worth doing in life is to study, especially if it be so 


the Bible, or its Hebrew and Greek original. Men 
ought to study in order that they may do, or that 





refusing or neglecting to help the hard worker to a 
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they may direct, or assist, others in doing. What one 
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brother with a sister, and sent her home full of 


good a work as to study the Authorized Version of 


natural appetite has such a hold on man as is poasi- 
ble to an acquired or cultivated appetite. An inor- 
dinate or overmastering appetite is always in the 
direction of persistent cultivation, rather than of a 
natural tendency. Tobacco, or opium, or alcohol, or 
articles of diet the taste for which has been cultivated, 
gain a hold on man’s longings that is never rivaled 
by water, or milk,or bread. Not that which is natu- 
ral to him, but that which he acquires and cultivates, 
possesses a man most strongly in the realm of his 
desires and indulgings. 

“Love at first sight” cannot be so strong as love 
that has been exercised and fostered, unless, indeed, it 
be a mere passionate and evanescent sentiment, and 
therefore an unworthy one. Young lovers do not 
know such love for each other as is enjoyed. by old 
lovers who have \cultivated their mutual affection 
through long years of varied experience. A young 
mother’s love for her child is but a light matter in 
comparison with the love felt by a mother who has 
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through half her life-time or more. -Brothers and 
sisters grow in their love for one another as they live 
with and for one another year after year, at their 
home or in their occasional reunions after leaving 
that home; and their love gains in purity and noble- 

_ ness as it gains in power, Friends who are friends 
‘have more love and better, as the years go by, in the 
growth of the mutual love they cultivate. “I love 
my friend before myself,” says Sir Thomas Browne, 
“and yet, methinks, I do not love him enough. Some 
few months hence my multiplied affection will make 
me believe I have not loved him at all.” And that 
is the tendency of any true love wisely cultivated. 

Love needs cultivation in order to be at its best; 
and love that is worth having at its best deserves 
cultivation. If a love is not a worthy love, it were 
better to neglect it, and so to let it die; but, if it be 
a worthy love, it ought to be cherished and culti- 
vated, that it may become all that it is capable of, in 
force and preciousness and holy influence, No one 
of us has a right to suppose that his love in any 
direction is now at ite best, or will become so if left 
to itself. Every one of us ought to see the privilege 

and the duty of cultivating his love as lover or as 
husband, as father or as brother, as son or as friend. 
Cultivation requires wisdom and effort and patient 
- persistency ; and, if these essentials are neglected, 
our love will not be what it should be, What won- 
der, then, that our love in ohe sphere or anvther has 
been declining instead of improving? 

We are inclined to wish that we loved differently, 
or that we had some one else to love, when the real 
cause of our trouble is that we do not cultivate the 
love we have, while without cultivation no love on 
our part for any human being could be what we 
would like it to be, or what it might become. It is 
the same with love for God as with love for our fel- 
lows ; we cannot love God as we ought to unless we 
cultivate our love for him. We have no right to 
worry over the scant measure of our love for God, 
when we might gain and grow in such love unceas- 
ingly, by its persistent and faithful cultivation. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nors.—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which thespace 
ean conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments, There are times when 
ten letters which might havea place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. . Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as-a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


A quickened interest in Sunday-school evangelizing 
ought to keep pace with the growing interest in sys- 
tematic Bible study; just as a growing interest in Chris- 
tian missions ought to be felt in the charch at home in 
proportion as vital religion shows itself in the lives of 
church-members, And there are tokens of this quick- 
ened interest in Sunday-school extension and improye- 
ment, all the country over. Mr. Reynolds, Superintendent 
of Organization of the Executive Committee of the Inter- 
national Sunday-school Convention, has this to say of 
the progress of the work. 


Eprtor Toe Sunpay ScHooL TIMEs: 

An increasing interest in Sunday-school work is manifested 

all over our country by prominent men of influence and means. 

- Agentleman of wealth pledged five thousand dollars at the 

Missouri Convention, for the work in that state during the pres- 
ent year. 

Allow me to give you another instance which has just come 
under my observation. At a meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Minnesota State Sunday-school Association last 
Wednesday [February 11], in St. Paul, the importance of the 
work, and the necessity of pushing it with more’vigor in that 
great state, was under discussion. The necessity of obtaining 

a good organizer,a man of ability and influence, to traverse 
the state and organize the counties and townships for more and 
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better wick: tia the diffioulty ‘of obtaining such a man, was 
being freely commented upon, when Judge A. D. Perkins, presi- 
dent of the Association, and aiso holding the office of judge of one 
of the most important districts in the state; said: “ Gentlemen, 
if you think I am the man for the work, and-you are willing to 
aceept me, I wil] resign my civil office, and enter upon the work 
wihout any promised compensation.” The committee was 
amazed and delighted, and accepted the-jadge’s splendid pro- 
posal atonce. Thatafternoon ..c handed ‘the governor of the 
gtate his resignation, intending to qiter upon his new work 
the first of March. If our men of influence and position will 
only think what a privilege they have of devoting time and 
money to Christ’s cause, I am sure such examples as this will 
be followed all over our land. I commend to such a careful 
study of Hebrews 11 ; 24-27. WILLIAM REYNOLDS. 


Many questions are still open concerning the language 
and customs of the days of our Lord, The discussion of 
these questions has its interest, even. though no final 
decision can yet be arrived at. A valued correspondent 
from Northern New York asks for light on one of these 
questions, as follows : 

Is it supposed that our Lord was familiar with or used the 
Septuagint Version of the Old Testament? I have seen it 
asserted more than once, lately, that ‘that was the version 
probably used by our Saviour and the apostles.” This seems 
to me strange, considering the bitter opposition of the mass of 
the Jews agtinst all that looked like a Hellenizing of the nation; 
but perhaps it is so. Certainly, Greek was the principal lan- 
guage of Western Christianity ; but was not that later, though 
not much later? If our Lord spoke Aramaic, he would have 
understood the written Hebrew,—would he not ? 

We have reason for believing that our Lord speke 
Aramaic, and that he read Hebrew. Whether he also 
spoke and read Greek is not clear. Eminent scholars 
hold the opinion that in our Lord's day the Jews had 
become practically a bi-lingual people, and that our Lord 
spoke and read both Greek and Aramaic, while he also 
read Hebrew ; yet it can hardly be said that there is an 
agreement among scholars on this point. Professor 
Hadley, in Hackett’s Smith’s Bible Dictionary, defends 
the view that our Lord habitually spoke Greek. Dr. 
Alexander Roberts takes a similar position, in his “ Com- 
panion to the Revised Version of the New Testament.” 
This subject was quite fully treated by Professor Franz 
Delitzsch, in an article on “The Vernacular Language 
of our Lord,” published in these pages February 2, 1889. 
He says: “In hia daily intercourse, our Saviour doubt- 
less used the ordinary language of the common people; 
but such discourses as the Sermon on the Mount were 
certainly Hebrew, or at least predominantly so. And 
just as in the Talmuds and Midrashim the parables are 
Hebrew, and not Aramaic, so also, in his speech, 
Hebrew was freely used with the Aramaic. The whole 
temple litargy was Hebrew, and he could therefore take 
it for granted that the people would understand the holy 
simplicity of his language.” 

‘ cabihplaiatieetitagint 
Questions about points in the Old Testament narrative 
multiply beyond the limits of space for their treatment, 
now that our lessons are in the days of the kings of 
Israel, A Michigan reader asks: 

Are we to suppose, as Dr. Geikie seems to have it, that the 
“four hundred prophets assembled by Ahab just before his 
death” were what are called “sons of the prophets”? I always 
thought they were “ prophets of Baal.” If nottoo much trouble, 
kindly explain, and oblige one who prizes The Sunday School 
Times very highly. 

And a Pennsylvania correspondent follows with ques- 
tions on other perplexing points in the narrative, thus: 

In speaking of the differdnt schools of prophets, it is said that 
Ahab consulted some four hundred of those (1 Kings 22 : 6) 
who purported to be followers of tlie Lord. Did they not belong 
to the number who had never bent the knee to Baal? How is 
it that they prophesied falsely? and how do you explain the 
words of Micaiah in 1 Kings 22 : 23, ‘‘ Now therefore, behold, 
the Lord hath put a lying spirit in the mouth of all these thy 
prophets,” It seems discouraging to think that true followers 
of the Lord could be so grievously misled. 

That the four hundred prophets who prophesied before 
Jehoshaphat and Ahab (1 Kings 22: 5-29) were nomi- 
nally prophets of the Lord, and not of Baal, would 
appear from the fact that they were sent for as those 
who knew the Lord (v, 5), and that they spoke as in the 
name of the Lord (vs. 6, 11; 12). It is possible, indeed, 
that they were representatives of the cult represented by 
the calf-symbols at Bethel; yet we have no reason for 
supposing that every man who professed to. be a follower 
of the Lord was true-hearted and faithful in those’days, 
any more than in the days since then. As to the word 
of Micaiah concerning the lying spirit sept into the 
minds of the falsifying prophets, it would seem that he 





was using the form of a parable in order to charge them 
with being liars, They claimed that they were speaking 








‘what the Lord told them to speak. Micaiah said they 
were speaking lies nevertheless. Then, as if in proof 
that the Lord wanted no one to be deceived by them, 
Micaiah distinctly declared what was the woth, as the 
Lord told him to declare it. ? 


Professor Sayce has his own opinions on philological 
questions, as well as on questions of biblical archeology 
and biblical criticism. He is always frank in the ex- 
pression of his opinions, and, at the same time, he would 
have others free to express their opinions, even though 
they are very different from his, His latest article in 
these pages has called out the following letter : 

Epirork THE SunDAy ScHooL TimEs: 

I always read with the greatest interest the valuable papers 
of Professor Sayce in The Sunday School Times. It is cer- 
tainly a great favor that your readers are permitted to come 
into such close contact with this distinguished man, and get the 
benefit of his instructions: Nevertheless, I feel like protesting 
against one of his remarks in the closing of his recent paper on 
“Melchizedek of Salem” (The Sunday School Times, Febra: 
ary 7). Speaking in vindication of the Authorized translation 
of the passage in the Song of Deborah (Judg. 5 : 14), “ont of 
Zebulun they that handle the pen of the writer,” he says: “An 
ignorant criticism has endeavored to find a new meaning, un- 
known to Hebrew philology, for the last two words of the 
verse, and to change ‘the pen of the writer’ into ‘a marshial’s 
baton.’” Now, I will not undertake to measure my ignorance 
against the special learning of Professor Sayce, or even attempt 
to vindicate the rendering to which he objects in such vigorous 
terms, but think it is due to your readers to know that the 
meaning which the Professor objects to is not the suggestion of 
“an ignorant criticism.” It is the rendering of Gesenius, First, 
and perhaps I may say of a large, if not the larger, proportion 
of modern students (see Schaff-Lange in loco, translator’s note). 
The late Michael Heilprin, in his “ Historic Pootry of the 
Ancient Hebrews,” renders the phrase “ men wielding a mar- 
shall’s staff.” Mr. Heilprin was himself a Hebrew of the 
Hebrews, and a man of wide culture and knowledge in the 
learning of his own people, One would hesitate a long while 
before speaking of the lamented Professor Delitzsch as an igno- 
rant critic; and yet he translates the passage thus: “From 
Zebulon marchers with the staff of the conductor.” His com- 
ment is that the Hebrew word thus rendered means “ writer,” 
or “‘numberer,” but that it was a technical name given to the 
musterer-general, whose duty it was to levy and muster the 
troops, but that it here denotes the military leader generally, 
It may be that Professor Sayce’s preference for the Authorized 
rendering will receive the approval of the latest philélogical 
science; but there is surely a great weight of authority for the 
other meaning, which, moreover, if I may be allowed to express 
an opinion, seems to be far more in accordance with the general 
trend and spirit of the passage. Henry C, MoCoox. 


It is not to be supposed that Professor Sayce intended 
any reflection upon those scholars who differ with him 
concerning the meaning of the w rd in question, when 
he expressed with positiveness his conviction that the 
criticism which they represent is*so far at fault. The 
Hebrew word shebet, which he would translate “ pen,” 
has been much in dispute. It means “reed,” or “ 
or “staff,” or “scepter.” An ancient pen was a reed, 
but not every reed was a pen. An eminent member of 
the Old Testament Revision Committee says* 

The old translation of shebet sopher as ‘‘ pen of the writer” cer: 
tainly cannot be defended; There is no proof that shebet can 
mean “pen,” and no other alleged instance of this signification, 
for which & is the proper word: S cbet must mean “ seep- 
ter,” as a symbol of authority, or “rod,” as an instrument o 
enforcing it. Sopher must in this connection be the title of a 
military officer. But, as the word properly means “scribe,” it 
implies that enrolment was one of his functions, and, of eourte, 
that the art of writing was a familiar one; and,so esiablished 
all that was necessary to Professor Sayce’s purpose, without 
the need of disputing the correctness of what is now the cutrent 
rendering. 

Another distinguished member of this committee says: 

The word in Judges 5: 14, if here translated “pen,” is sd 
translated nowhere else in its numerous occurrences in the Old 
Testament. It must be the staff or rod or scepter of the scribe, 
It is a hard push to make it“ pen.” Shebna (Isa. 36: 3, 22; 
37 : 2; 22: 15 ff.) was a scribe, and a very powerful man. His 
staff or rod was the sign of his office,—and 9 constantly in 
Egypt. Ido not see why Sayce wants to thrust/in “ pen,” when 
he has got all he wants for bie purpose in “scribe.” How he 
can call it an “ ignorant criticism,” when all the soberest and 
most learned writers are against him, I do not see. 

It is evident from the above that “ doctors disagree” 
as to the correct translation of the Hebrew word shebet. 
In view of this discussien, there will be an added interest 
in Dr. MeCook’s metrical version, on anotlier page, of 
the Song of Deborah, in which the disputed word occurs. 
It is proper to state, however, that this version was 
written before this discussion arose, and that it was made 
for popular use rather than for eritical purposes, Its aim. 
was to show the literary beauty and poetic character of 
the composition. 
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A mother she in Israel : 
With eyes, like Jacob’s holy well, 
Untouched by time :—their tender grace, 
met As from the Temple’s inmost place, 
t ; Telling the twofold mystery 
-. (Of Eden and Gethsemane. 


“ St. Charles College, Md. 





MICHELANGELO AND VITTORIA 
COLONNA. 


BY PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 


“Michelangelo lived in patriarchal simplicity, like a 
monk, solitary. and alone, without wife or children. He 
called art his bride,.and his works his children. His 
pupils, Vasari and Condivi, both bear witness to his 
spotless morality. He was not contaminated by contact 
with a licentious court. He deplored the corruptions of 
the papacy. 

“For Rome still slays and sells Christ at the court, 

Where paths are closed to virtue’s fair increase.” 

. At the age of sixty, he found one woman, pure, proud, 
and noble as himself. She became to him almost as dear 
as Beatrice was to Dante, and Leura to Petrarch. 

‘ That woman was Vittoria Colonna (born 1490, died 
1547), the widow of the Marquis of Pescara, Michel- 
angelo met her in 1534, when she was forty-four years of 
age, and living in retirement, half a nun, devoting her 
time to the memory of her h:::hand, to literature, poetry, 
and religion, She had no children. She was the most 
gifted and cultivated lady of Italy, and the greatest 
Italian poetess.. Her virtue and piety are preserved in 
her poems and letters, and shine with double luster in 
¢ontrast with the prevailing corruption in high society, 
clerical and secular. 

She represents the best type of the Italian Renaissance 
in its approach to the spirit of the evangelical reforma- 
tion. She fell in with. that semi-Protestant movement 
which began to show itself even in Rome toward the 
middle of the sixteenth century, but was soon suppressed 
by. the papal counter-reformation. She was intimate 
with Cardinals Sadoleto, Contarini, Morone, Reginald 
Pole (afterward Archbishop of Canterbury), the poet 
Flaminio, ‘and others who sincerely desired, religious 
reform within the Roman Church. She associated with 
the two most distinguished Italian eonverts to Protes- 
tantism, Pietro Martire Vermigli of Florence, a Calvin- 
istic theologian; and Bernardino Ochino of Siena, the 
eloquent general of the Capuchins, who fled from the 
Inquisition to Switzerland (1542). She corresponded 
with like-minded and highly accomplished ladies, as 
Giulia Gonzaga, the childless widow of the Duke Ves- 
pasian Colonna, who was praised by Ariosto for her 
beauty, as a goddess descended from heaven; Rerata, 
Duchess of Ferrara, the friend of John Calvin (since 
1586); and Margaret, Queen of Navarre, who protected 
Protestant refugees, and was denounced as a heretic by 
the Sorbonne (1533). 

- These cultivated men and women tasted the marrow 
of the gospel,—forgi veness of sin and peace of conscience 
through the all-sufficient grace of Christ; in other words, 
the Pauline doctrine of justification by faith, which cre- 
ated such a commotion in the sixteenth century as never 
beforeorsince. “Omnia sunt possibilia credenti,” (“ All 
things are possible to him who believes,”) wrote Vittoria to 
Michelangelo; “ only believe, and the thing takes place.” 

About the year 1540, a remarkable little book on “ The 
Benefit of Christ’s Death” was published in Venice, and 
circulated, in several editions and thousands of copies, 
throughout Italy. It is an echo of Luther’s writings on 
jastification by faith, and sets forth in the language of 
Paul, clearly and forcibly, the misery of man’s sinfui- 
ness, the deliverance from the curse of the law by Christ, 
the nature and effect of faith, and the union of the soul 
with Christ. This book was publicly burned at Naples 
in 1558. It was formerly attributed to Aonio Paleario 
of Siena, but.is now known, from the researches of 
Ranke and Benrath, to have proceeded from Don Bene- 
detto of Mantoya, who was a monk of San Severino at 
Naples, and a pupil! of Juan de Valdés, a Spanish noble- 
man. Valdés resided long in Rome avd Naples. He 
translated the Greek Testament into Spanish, spread 
commentaries and evangelical tracts im Italy, and died 
in 1541. He was a twin brother of Alfonso de Valdés, 
who accompanied the Emperor Charles V. to the Diet of 
Worme: and the Diet of Augsburg, and died 1532. 

In 1542 the reaction began with the establishment of 


Jesuits, a. ‘crushed the Reformation in Italy i in a few 
years, except in'the Italian portions of the Grisons, which 
were under the protection of a Protestant government. 

Vittoria Colonna did not escape the suspicion of the 
Inquisition and the watch fulness of the spies of Caraffa. 


She had to submit to the power of the reaction, and 


retired to Viterbo, where she gathered a few friends 
around her, and kept up a correspondence with Michel- 
angelo. She-delivered Ochino’s letter and defense for 
his flight to the authorities of Rome, and declared that 
she would not write an answer unless commanded to do 
so. Twenty years after her death, a noble Florentine 
was condemned to the flames in Rome, because, among 
other crimes, he had belonged to her circle. 
* Michelangelo concentrated upon this noble lady all 
the pent-up forces of his love, and exchanged with her 
letters and poems. She addressed him as the “unique 
master Michelangelo and most particular friend.” He 
admired her piety as much as her literary culture. He 
was himself not far from the spirit of evangelical re- 
ligion; and, had he lived in Germany, he might have 
come as near to it as Albert Diirer. 
The years of his friendship with Vittoria Colonna 
were the happiest of his life. His sonnets addressed to 
her burn with the fire of youth in old age. Her death, 
in February, 1547, nearly upset his mind, as we learn from 
his pupil, Condivi, He ctood at her bedside, and kissed 
herhand. He regretted afterwards that he had not kissed 
her brow or cheek, He outlived her seventeen years. 
His last work in marble was the unfinished “ Pieta,” 
in the Duomo of Florence; his last design was a picture 
of the crucifixion. In his last poems he takes farewell 
of the fleeting pleasures of life, turns to God as the only 
reality, and finds in the crucified Saviour his only com- 
fort. This is the core of the evangelical, doctrine of 
justification rightly understood. This is one of his last 
and best sonnets : 
** Freed from a burden sore and grievous band, 
Dear Lord, and from this wearying world untied, 
Like a frail bark I turn me to thy side, 
As from a fierce storm to a tranquil land. 
Thy thorns, thy nails, and either bleeding hand, 
With thy mild, gentle, piteous face, provide 
Promise of help and mercies multiplied, 
And hope that yet my soul secure may stand. 
“ Let not thy holy eyes be just to see 
My evil past, thy chastened ears to hear, 
And stretch the atm of judgment to my crime 
Let thy blood only. lave and comfort me, 
Yielding more perfect pardon, better cheer, 
As older still I grow with lengthening time,” 
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THE SONG OF DEBORAILi# 
BY HENRY C. mocook, D.D. 
I, PRELUDE. 
That Israel’s leaders mightily led, 
And the people willingly offered themselves, 
Praise ye the Lord! 
Hear, O kings! O princes, give ear! 
I, even I, will sing to Jehovah, * 
Will sound the harp to Jehovah the Lord, 
Israel's God, 
Il. THE GLORIOUS DAYS OF OLD, 
O Lord! when thou wentest out from Seir, 
When thou marchedst out-of the fields of Edom, 
The earth trembled, the heavens dropped down, 
The clouds of the heavens dropped down water. 


The mountains mélted before the Lord, 
Sinai itself from before the face 
Of Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
Ill, NATIONAL DECLINE AND DECAY. 
In the days of Shamgar, the son of Anath, 
In the days of Jael, the highways ceased ; 
And they who traveled the highways 
Walked only winding paths. 


Deserted were Israel’s fields—deserted 

Until that I, Deborah, rose; till I 

Arose, a mother in Israel. 

* They chose gods that were new, 
Then there was war in the gates; 
Shield was there none, or spear, 
Inthe forty thousand of Israel. 

IV. INTERLUDE.~-THE NATION’S RISING. 
My heart goes out to the rulers of Israel 
Who willingly offered themselves for the people. 

Praise ye Jehovah ! 
Ye who ride on dappled she-asses, 
Ye who are sitting at ease on carpets, 
Ye who are walking along the highway, 
Meditate the Song! 
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Join with the voice of the archers 
Among the drawers of water, - 

And praise ye the mighty acts, 

The mighty acts of Jehovah, 

Upon the fields of Israel : 

Then went down to their gates again 
The people of Jehovah. 


\wake, awake, Deborah ; 
Awake, awake, utter a song! 
Arise, Barak! lead captive thy captives, 
Thou son of Abinoam ! 


Vv. THE GATHERING OF FAITHFUL TRIBES, 

Then came down a remnant of the nobles of the nation; 

The people of Jehovah came down to me with the heroes, 

Out of Ephraim came down those whose root is in Amalek 
Following thee, O Ephraim, Benjamin in thy cohorts ; 

Out of Manasseh came down governors of the people, 

And out of Zebulun they that handle the staff of commanders, 
The chiefs of Issachar were with Deborah, Issachar even as 
Barak, 

Into the valley he was sent, footmen charging the chariots! 


VI, THE LAGGARD TRIBES, 
Down by the streams of Reuben stout are the heart’s resolu. | 
tions, 
But why sittest thou at the sheepfolds, hearing the shepherds 
piping? 
Down by the brooks of Reuben great are the searchings of heart 
there! 

Gilead beyond the Jordan stays. 

And Dan, why tarries he in ships? 

Asher sits at the beach of the seas, 

And on his harbors dwells at ease. 


Vil. THE BATTLE AND THE FLIGHT, 


Zebulun is a people that jeoparded life to the death, 
And Naphtali, too, upon the heights of the battle-field, 


There came kings and fought, 
Then fought kings of Canaan 
At Taanach, on Megiddo’s waters ; 
Spoils of silver they took not! 


From heaven combatants came; the stars 
From their orbits fought against Sisera, 


The torrents of Kishon swept them away, 
That ancient river, the river Kishon. 
Go on,’O my soul, go on in strength ! 


Then clattered the hoofs of the galloping steeds 
With the racing, the racing of warriors in flight 


Vill. THE PURSUIT.—THE HINDERERS, 
“Curse ye Meroz! ” said the angel of Jehovah, 
“Curse ye with a curse the inhabitants thereof! 
Because they came not forth to the helping of Jehovah, 
To the helping of Jehovah among the men of might,” 


IX. THE DEED OF JAEL. 
Bless’d above women be Juel, 
The wife of Heber the Kenite, 
Bless’d above women in the tent ! 
He asked for water, she gave him milk; 
Tn a princely bowl she brought him cream, 
She put forth her band t6 the tent-pin, 
Her right hand to the workman’s mallet, 
And hammered Sisera, smote his head, 
And beat and struck through his temples, 
He bowed at her feet, he fell, he lay, 
Between her feet he bowed, he fell ; 
Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 


X. THE MOTHER’S VAIN WATCH. 


The mother of Sisera leaned through the window 
And thus she lamented through the lattice: 
“Why is his chariot long in coming? 

Why do the steps of his horses tarry?” 

The wise ones among her princesses answer, 
Yea, she repeats to herself their answer : 
“They are surely finding, dividing the prey, 
One damsel,—two, for the head of each hero. 
Prey of divers colors for Sisera, 

Prey of divers colors of broidery, 

One of mixed colors, two of embroidery, 
For the necks of damsels taken as prey.” 


XI. POSTLUDE.—THE BENEDICTION. 


So let all thine enemies perish, 
O Lord Jehovah! 

But them that love him be as the sun 
When he goeth forth in his might, 


Philadelphia. 





DISHEARTENED PEOPLE. 


BY THE REV. THEODORE E. SCHMAUK. 


Even the strong-hearted become disheartened. The 
man whostood on the templestairs and made a greatsilence 
amongst a murderous mob with the wave of his hand, 
who took peremptory command of ship and sailors and 
soldiers, two hundred and seventy-six souls in all, during 
a storm at sea, who would have rushed into the theater 





in the face of am incensed city’s uproarious assembly, 









































































































\ tent-doors of his weeping families. Some Job sits down 


“and Eve were not in very good spirits after they ate of 








who sang praises in prison, who reasoned before kings 
until they tretubled, who presented a new philosophy in 
the classic seats of the world’s old philosophy, as he says, 
“At Athens alone, nevertheless was not a man of imper- 
turbable heart. Indeed, he cried out at a leave-taking, 
“ What mean ye to weep and to break my heart?” And 
so it has ever been. Some Moses turns heavily from the 


among the ashes. Some Elijah lies under the juniper- 
tree. Some broken-hearted Jeremiah laments, “O that 
mine eyes were waters, and my head a fountain of tears,” 

Men differ in temperament and in character, it is true. 
But there are few of tis so uniformly elated, or even so 
uniformly cheerful, that no clouds are eves cradled in 
the soul, to damp its blitheness and diminish our exuber- 
ance of spirits. Good men, brave men, bold men, great 
men, honored men, victorious men, become low-spirited. 
Elijah was an intrepid prophet, He had just put the 
priests of Baal toshame. God would yet bring him to 
the skies in a chariot of burning flame. But to-day he 
was tired of life, and sick of living. He requested for 
himself that he might die, He said, “ It is enough now, 
O Lord, take away my life; for I am not better than my 
fathers!” What are the causes of this despondency of 
the soul? Why do these dark shadows stretch them- 
belves out from che shore, and settle into the current of 
our being ? 

Pell me, sweet sir, what is’t that takes from thee 
Thy hunger, pleasure, and thy golden sleep ? 
Why doat thou bend thy eyes upon the earth, 
And start so often when thou sitt’st alone? 
Why hast thon lost the fresh blood in thy cheeks, 
And given thy moments, and thy thoughts in thee, 
To thick-eyed musing, and wretched melancholy?” 

The causes of a man’s low spirits are to be found either 
in himself, or in his relationships and environments, or 
in his activities. 

. There may be a physical cause in the man himself 
which is at the root of his discouragement, Nothing 
disheartens like sickness. To be covered with boils from 
the crown of the head to the soles of the feet is enough 
to try the soul ofaJob, A thorn in the flesh is not 
usually inspiring to the mind. Pain wears on the heart 
in the long rum A bad tooth is indeed a very real 
éause for feeling low-spirited. 

But a bad conscience is another cause, none the less 
real than a bad tooth. Sin eats the sunshine out of the 
sunniest heart. One may be gay in manner, but re- 
morseful in soul. Remorse bites into and weakens 
strong hearts. Who can be cheerful when his soul is 


filled with 
* Horrible things, with shady wings, 


That came and flitted round’’? 

The honorable man recalling his dishonorable actions, 
the tender-hearted man discovering his lapses into care- 
less cruelty, the seusitive man realizing the pain his 
angry words have caused in another, cannot but be sick 
at heart. “‘That which I would not, that I do,’ is the 
paddest of all human concessions, made by one of the 
greatest men.” Ard it weighed on his soul worse than 
the prison-fetters did on his body. 

So guilt and disgrace load the heart heavily. Adam 


the lovely fruit; nor after they received their sentence, 
‘Peter was not as high-strung in spirit as usual after he 
had become conscious of betraying his Master. Judas 
did not depart on his way rejotcing, after receiving the 
thirty pieces of silver. Dr. Guthrie eloquently tells us 
that Saul owed his defeat more to the malign influence 
of the witch of Endor than to the arms of the Philis- 
tines. But wretched Sau) was no doubt doomed rather 
by the dreadful forebodings of his own conscience than 
by the malign influence of the witch of Endor. He 
realized that “God is departed from me,” with all that it 
involves. When a bad conscience buried hope in his 
brave heart, it dug his grave; “and when Saul, pale, 
haggard, his courage sunken as his eye, went to fight, he 
had nochance. The battle of Gilboa was lost before it 
was begun.” 

Again, we may become disheartened simply as a 
consequence of having been exultant. If our soul 
was unusually exa‘ced during the past few days, we 
may expect to find in ourselves, before long, a ten- 
dency to be more than usually depressed. The reac- 
tion will set in. There is a balancing of things. There 
is a wonderful law of compensation in providence and 
in nature. If our spirits rise too high to-day, they will 
not be quite high enough to-morrow. If we huve just 
scored a wonderful success, or achieved ‘a brilliant vic- 
tory, so that we feel good “through and through,” and 
are in a jubilant mood, now, we may expect a change 


Wo go up,” says Spurgeon, “ we go down.” The proverb 
says everybody has his “ups and downs.” “God,” says 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, “will not let us have heaven 
here below, but only glimpses of heaven. So it very 
often happens that the man who has gone to bed an 
angel, feeling as if all sin were furever vanquished, and’ 
he himself immutably grounded in love, may wake the 
next morning with a headache, and, if he be not careful, 
may scold about his breakfast like a miserable sinner.” 
There are pedple who become low-spirited regularly,— 
once a week. Hence the name “Blue Monday,” They 
have yielded to hypochondria until they can no longer 
contro] themselves, They ought to resist. And if the’ 
low spirits are the result of excess, they ought to prevent 
such excess, But even sunny-tempered people may have 
their time of trial. After their greatest joy may come 
the deepest sadness. After their strongest faith may 
come the most miserable doubt. After their noblest 
achievement may come their greatest failure. 

There are causes for feeling disheartened oujside of 
ourselves, They lie in our relationships and environ- 
ments. And the greatest of them is the loss or the ruin 
of our loved ones. “ Me have ye bereaved of my chil- 
dren: Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and ye will take 
Benjamin away |” was the cry of ore broken father’s 
heart, “ Absalom, O my son Absalom!” was the out- 
burst of another’s, The sorrower’s days may once have 
been full to the sparkling brim with satisfaction. But 
now the saddest and loneliest moment of existence has 
come, The days are robbed of their charms, Their life 
is almost intolerable. Its moments are dipped in dark- 
ness deeper than death. Next to these bereavements 
come the broken hearts occasioned by an “ unpropitious 
affection.” A man discovers his love to be unrequited ; 
he finds his friendship betrayed, his jealousy to be 
aroused, his anticipated happiness in friendship, com- 
panionship, love, or any other relationship, to have 
proved itself a delusion, his generous deeds to have been 
repaid with ingratitude, and he becomes disheartened. 
Then there come, to dishearten us, the incessant pres- 
ence of some insuppressible and irritating annoyance; 
the loss of reputation, of a fortune, of a home, of a posi- 
tion or occupation, of comforts and conveniences and 
trifles that please the taste, or surroundings that stir the 
fancy.. The sense of a diminished importance with his 
fellows, and a waning of the credit previously given him 
for sagacity, frequently follows on such changes of posi- 
tion, relationship, and environment, and on such busi- 
ness reverses, and serves to still further depress the 
already disheartened one. 

The third class of discouragements connect themselves 
closely with a man’s projected or executed actions and 
activities. Successful action brings elation, but dis- 


overcoming resistance without deflection, and reaching 
the aim without exhaustion, is successful. Butany other 
kind of action must result in failure, and may lead to 
discouragement, Indeed, some hearts are dismayed in 
advance of all action, For the will may light on no 
appropriate aim for its action; or it may feel too keenly 
its lack of directive skill towards the aim; or it may, 
rightly or wrongly, be overwhelmingly apprehensive of 
the external resistance to be encountered ; or it‘may Jose 
its sight on the true target through gazing too much at 
the nearer intervening obstacles; or it may, rightly or 
wrongly, conclude beforehand that when it reaches the 
goal, its strength will be so utterly spent as to render 
the triumph useless. 

~ We all have seen minds casting helplessly about with- 
out being able to select any object of action. Theschool- 
boy cannot settle on a subject for a composition, nor the 
preacher on @ text for a sermon, nor the poet on a great 
theme for his masterpiece, nor the traveler on a route, 
nor the doctor on a real cause of the sickness, nor the 
general on his objeet in fighting. A man who is decided 
escapes much disheartening. “I run, not as uncer- 
tainly. I fight, not as one that beateth the air.” 

On the other hand, the mind may have seen and 
selected an object for action ; but the more it reflects on 
the end to be reached, the more it may feel itself inade- 
quate to make plans, or incompetent to direct the execu- 
tion of the plans so as to reach the aim, I knowa 
minister who sought aod secured a call to a great con- 
gregation, but who resigned the position soon after he 
accepted it, and before he actually occupied it, because 
he felt that his intellect was inadequate to plan, and his 
will incompetent to carry out, a successful line of action 
there. There is a great difference in men in this respect. 
Isaiah at once cries out, “ Here am I; send me;” but 
Jeremiah shrinks, and protests, and painfully as ev- 





before Jong. The sky cannot be always sunshiny. “If 





couragemefit follows on failure, Action rightly directed,’ 


| far more exceeding weight of glory. 
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wickedness of Nineveh. 

Sometimes it is not 80 much our own inadey 
is the external resistance to be encountered, pe, ag 
ing up in all its magnitude, renders us overwhelmingly 
apprehensive, and so disheartens as to check all action 
in advance. This may have been the case with Jonah. 
So Moses did not merely feel his own incompetence, but 
he also realized only too well the magnitude of the diffi- 
culty, when he said, ‘‘ Who am I, that I should go unto 
Pharaoh, and that I should bring forth the children of 
Israel?” When the British hove in sight.to besiege 
New York, in 1776, Washington continued hopeful, but 
his adjutant-general wrote: ‘‘Had I known the true 
posture of affairs, no consideration would have tempted 
me to have taken an active part in thisscene.” In fore- 
seeing these external obstacles to be encountered, the 
timidity of the person interested may magnify them; or 
he may not be fitted to accurately apprehend and gauge 
them; or it -may be an impossibility to caleulate their 
resistance, all the quantities being unknown; or it may 
be really and rightly foreseen that the difficulties are 
actually insurmountable. In each case, the effect will 
be disheartening. 

It is further unwholesome and disheartening to devote 
too much time to the contemplation of: intervening dif- 
ficulties. The mind is apt to lose or relax its grasp on 
the ultimate aim of its action. It then becomes con- 
fused as to its own real purpose. Like a traveler who 
loses the point of his original destination on a foreign 
map in searching for all the connecting roads and junc- 
tions, it finds itself helpless and baffled, and has worn 
down its native energy too completely to begin the cal- 
culation over again. 

All these causes of discouragement may be operative 
before the undertaking is begun. During the under- 
taking, the number of disheartening facts is likely to be 
legion. A person finds them in himself. He may be 
restless of nature. He may have selected, but does not 
adhere to his object. He may be impatient. He may 
be compelled to wait years before his object shows any 
signs of realization. He may meet with unexpected 
interferences from others, He may disagree with his 
coadjutors, or be left in the lurch by his assistants. He 
may be tormented by miserable-doubt. He may exhaust 
his resources, and wear out himself. He may be “ per- 
plexed, persecuted, forsaken.” 

And after the undertaking is over, sometimes in the 
midst of it, he may discover that “ the game is not worth 
the candle,” or that it is the wrong kind of game for him 
to have been after. And, finally, if the undertaking end 
in partial or utter failure, it is-well for him if he lias 
nothing to trouble him but disheartening reflections 
about the loss of time and energy. If it issue in success, 
success itself may prove to be the crowning disappoint- 
ment, 

Yet none need be disheartened. Even the birds of the 
air teach us that lesson in many different ways. 

’“ Upon the ground I saw a fallen nest, 
Ruined, and full of rain; and over me 
Beheld the uncomplaining birds already 
Busy in building a new habitation.” 

“ Are ye not much better than they?” Though our ont- 
ward man is perishing, the inward man may be renewed 
day by day. It is a reality that things temporal are but 
the preparatory scaffolding for things eternal. This life’s 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
Indeed, the Chris: 
tian would not wish life to be without its discouragements, 
“If we suffer with Clivist, we shall be also glorified 
together.” Or, as Browning grandly sings: 

« If I stoop 

Into a dark, tremendous sea of cloud, 

It.is but for a time; I press God’s lamp 

Close to my breast ; its splendor, goon or late, 

Will pierce the gloom : I shal) emerge one day. 

You understand me? I have said ehough.” 

Ay at: 


Lebanon, Pa. 





THE ART OF MANAGING Boys. 


BY V. F. P. 


‘Chinese boys and Japanese boys are taught at home 
absolute obedience. They are also taught the greutest 
respect for any one who teaches, Here, teachers find 
difficulty at the very root, and, unless they have learned 
the art of managing boys, must long for them to hate the 
Asiatic virtues. Perhaps more could cultivate this art, 
if they would be willing to begin at the beginning. 

If you had the corner class of boys, as I have, and 





erates, “Ah, Lord! I cannot speak; ” and Jonah flees 


nto Tarshinh, instead of lifting up hia voice against the 


could see, close at hand, most of the boys of a large Sun- 
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* respect that draws forth all the good of their being. The 











of) home discipline. 
When you regard your dealings with bows as a privi- 
lege, then you will treat them with that dignity aod 


teacher or leader who loves these boyish souls will help 
them as none other can. 

- .“ You are the worst boys I ever knew,” said one teacher 
to my class before it became mine. Do you wonder it 
was called “the worst class in school”? They had to 
be bad when so talked to. Yet these boys are merely 
the ordinary bright, restless, fun-loving creatures that 
most boys are. Misdirected, they took delight in seeing 
what they eould do next, till Herbert, from constant 
change of teachers, and Fred also, remained at home for 
at least a year. 

Four of the nine I had known for sometime. To 
them I said, on assuming the responsibility of tgacher, 
that to me they had always been polite, and I felt sure 
the others would be equally so. Fred went home and 
told his mother he had been paid a compliment, and was 
greatly pleased, but he did not deserve it. 

“T hope you told her so,” said his mother. 

““ Not before those boys,” said Master Fred. 

- Then watch the coming and going of the boys. A 
nod is often the only exchange of courtesy. Shake 
hands warmly with each new-comer, and see to it that 
each departing pupil has a “good-by” shake as well. 
There is a great deal conveyed in a warm hand-shake, 
—friendship, sincerity, good-will, remembrance. It is 
also a polite. attention, and we cannot be too polite with 
boys. The very best manners of the very best society 
are not too good, if we would do the best we are capable 
of for*hem. They appreciate and love good manners. 

Be interested in everything that eomes up, and you 
willinterest. Remember everything dear to their hearts, 
+skates, games, clubs,—and take all remarks as a matter 

.of course, without disturbance of countenance. Boys 
love dearly to try and “‘rattle” one, If you preserve 
your equanimity, you can control wayward tongues. 

If teaching them in any way, master your subject so 
that you need not refer to'a book or paper other than 
mere outline topic, Looking into their faces that you 
mayowatch ‘inctease' or diminution’ of interest, ‘you can 
quickly introduce fresh matter to secure attention. 

Between times, be at leisure, wherever you may be, to 
greet wa°mly your boyish friend. He has awry tender 
heart (though it is most frequently calloused by hard or 
indifferent treatment, which, after all, is the worst in its 
effect), and if he once regards you as his friend, it is a 
rea] pleasure to him to see you on the street, and have a 
word or two, be it only “good-morning.” There are 
two small boys I see occasionally, whom I know slightly, 
as I think, yet they always stop to speak and shake 
hands whenever and wherever they may be. I ask after 
their sick father, whom I have never seen, and if Char- 
ley’s tin pail holds a few oysters to tempt the waning 
appetite, he is sure to tell me of them ; and such a pleas- 

ure comes as I watch the instant lighting up of their 
faces when we greet each other. 

A letter to an absentee is a prize. Even a postal card 
is taken as token of friendly interest. For two or three 
years I sent Ben a monthly card about a mission board 
he had attended once or twice. His mother told me 
that since Mr. Bingham, his Sunday-school teacher, died, 
Ben had no friend “except you; he always likes those 
postal cards. They show you are his friend.” Such a 
poor little proof of friendship, yet it gained that uncouth 
Ben's heart, and finally gave a hold on his younger 
brother. 

But a letter! Think of the delight of seeing the vost- 
man stop just for you.. No other member of the family 
has correspondents, it may be; and there is your name, 
and the stamp, and all. Perhaps it is from your “ only 
correspondent” (which Fred told me I was, because of 
my monthly mission-band postal card); and no one can 
open it but you, even if it must wait for hours before 
you come home from school or work. You spell out 
the contents, and you learn you have been missed,—you, 
whom no one else may have a kind word for,—and that 

“ your friend and teacher,” as it is signed, has taken the 
trouble, and the time out of a.very busy life, and also 
the thought, to send you a letter, all for yourself. Ah! 
we do not know the value of such mi-sives until we come 
across them carried in the Bible, or some mother tells 
how Arthar “did not answer your letter, but it lay on 
his bureau, and I think he thought about it all the more.” 

Arthur had been a delinquent member of one of my 
boys’ bands, but soon after that appeal to his highest and 


| for the meeting, whatever the country, 


-nature. Be reasonable, and allow lim to see that :t is 





1 GiGi Ml alicta i Uastenga, be opel, biteays ready 


Birthday letters are indeed prized. Have you tried 
them? Appeal always to the highest part of a boy’s 


for his own interest to choose the right. Present both 
sides, and show the beauty of the right. Be patient, ‘‘ be 
pitiful, be courteous.” 
There are times when higher aims must needs seem 
set aside. It is holiday time, and the boys cannot con- 
trol their exuberance of spirit. 
“How long do you suppose you will be so restless?” 
I asked Fred. 
“Oh, it’s Christmastime! I guess about three wecks.” 
So I bided my time, and set the more didactic aside 
until the way seemed open and the lively minds capable 
of more serious impressions. 
*T like boys,” I told my boys last week. It was 
pitifal to seé the utter amazement on those boyish coun- 
tenanceg, especially on that of Willy,—a little freckle- 
faced lad, to whom my heart had gone out, as the lessons 
held him often in eager attention. He seemed needing 
friendship, and capable of development under good in- 
fluence, though the restless, wiry little body of the thir- 
teen-year-old boy doubtless caused great annoyance at 
home and abroad. 
The art of managing boys certainly lies in under- 
standing them and in loving them wisely, with 

* A heart at leisure from itself, 

To soothe and sympathize.” 

“Have patience ; for with time and patience the mul- 
berry-leaf changes into satin,” says an old Chinese 
proverb. Have patience, and these boys, that so try 
your patience, may develop into noble men. 
Germantown, Pa. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


ANNIE’S VISITOR. 
BY MRS. J. M. CONKLIN. 


It began to snow aboat nightfall. The clouds had 
hung low all day, and all day Annie had dreaded the 
coming snoW-storm. To-niorrow was Tom’s birthday, 








her arm a pinch when she pushed Tom'over, She had 
not meant to pinch quite so hard. ; 
“ Father,” said Tom, suddenly forgetting his tears, and 
running to his father and giving a twitch to his long 
grey beard, “it’s my birthday to-morrow ; I shall be oF. 
“T know it.” 
Drawing his father’s head down to his lips, Tom whiks 
pered, in a very loud whisper: 
**Won’t you please buy me a tin horse? I’ve wanted 
one about—about seventeen years.” 
“You dear boy!” laughed his father. 
“Don’t they have tin horses in town for little boys six 
years.old?” he pleaded, tearfully. 

“Of course they do! Plenty,” said Molly, 
- After Sarah and Nell had washed the eight sticky 
plates, and eight sticky spoons, and eight mugs, Annie 
wiped off the oil-cloth that served as table-cloth, and 
lighted a fresh tallow candle to do her mending by; the 
little short one would do for the children to study their 
lessons with. Her father looked serious over the two 
burning candles, and Annie resolved to sew as fast as. 
she could, and then blow her candle out. 
Susy’s sore throat was rubbed with warm candle grease, 
and a hard knot in Nell’s shoe-string untied, and then 
Sarah recited her geography to Annie, and Molly said 
“seven times” with only two mistakes, Tom was already 
asleep, with his yellow head resting against his father’s 
rough shoulder. 
At eight o’clock, all the children (Annie was not one 
of the children) went upstairs to bed. 
“ Youlook tired, daughter,” said her father. 
Annie knew she would begin to cry if she replied, so, 
with a quick raising of the eyes that she meant for a 
smile, she pulled her father’s overcoat down from its nail, 
“That overcoat is heavy, dear; I can sew the but- 
tons on.” 

“ Oh no, father!” said Annie, this time really smiling, 

He arose, and went out to the shed, retuining with a 
package which, when yntied and unwrapped, displayed 
the desire of Tom’s six-year-old heart,—a tin horse, 

“© father!” cried Annie delightedly, forgetting the 
snow-storm, and that grandmother and the. cookies and 
the stories couldn’t come. 

“O father! He wanted it sol Did it cost a great 
deal?” she asked, with a shade of anxiety in her eyes, 





and grandmother could not come if it snowed. Grand- 
mother had to ride two miles. She always brought 
cookies, and told them stories. 

Since their mother died, two years ago, the children 
had loved grandmother better than ever. 

It was gloomy enough without a snow-storm, and the 
disappointment would make it all the gloomier. Annie 
had felt gloomy and cross all day, and had not tried at 
| all to make the little kitchen any brighter. Her father 
knew that she could make it brighter, but he did not 
like to think it even to himself. She was so tired,— 
poor child !—and had so much to do without her mother. 
She was only fourteen, and she was the oldest of six. 

She was all the “mother” Sarah and Nell and Molly 
and Susy and Tom had; but mother never jerked and 
pulled them around as Annie did. Sarah and Nell and 
Molly had taken their dinner and gone to school, Susy 
had stayed at home with a sore-throat, and Tom was the 
five-year-old “ baby.” 

The short gloomy day had seemed a long gloomy day 
to Annie, and then, to make it gloomier, it began to snow. 

The children were playing and quarreling. Tom was 
crying because he had hurt his fingers playing among 
the wood in the wood-box, and their father coughed his 
hard cough and looked so tired. He was a carpenter, 
and he walked two miles night and morning. The 
house he was helping to build was in town. Annie 
wished somebody would build a house nearer home. 

Annie’s home was in a village on the coast of Maine. 
This snow-storm came fifty-seven years ago, when Annie 
was fourteen, and last night she told her grandchildren 
about the storm and her visitor. There was nothing for 
supper but hasty pudding and molasses, Annie stood 
by the stove, and stirred and stirred the pudding as she 
slowly lét the Indian meal sift into the boiling water 
through her fingers, that there might be no lumps in it, 

“Surah, l.wish you would set the table,” said the busy 
little mother. 

* It’s Nell’s turn,” growled Sarah. 

“?’Tisn’t; it's Molly’s,” snapped Nell. 

“ No matter, somebody do it,” said the housekeeper, 
patiently. 

Their father pulled off his boots with a jerk, and 
looked at Sarah. Sarah whimpered, and opened the 
door of the cupboard, 


“Not too much, I’ve given up smoking, you know,” 
he said cheerily. 

The overcoat was dropped on the floor, and, before 
undemonstrative Annie knew it, both arms were about 
her father’s neck, and she had kissed his shaggy cheek. 

“I’m sorry you have to work so, dear ”— 

“Now, father, don’t,or Ishallcry, I’ve been bad and 
wicked and horrid all day, and real ugly to the children, 
And I didn’t love God for making it snow and keeping 
grandmother away. I wanted somebody to come,” 

Her father kissed her, and his rare kiss was a heart- 
ease, It rested her eyes, her back, and even her tired 
feet. The overcoat was heavy no longer, the candle 
burned a great deal brighter, and the thread went right 
through the eye of the needle in the very place where it 
stuck fast a minute before, 

“Father, are you glad Tom asked you for the tin 
horse?” 

Yes.” 

* But you knew he wanted it?” 

iti Yes.”’ 

* And you meant to give it to him?” 

Det (Se 

“What makes you glad he asked, then?” 

“ Because I want him to love to ask. When he says 
‘Our Father’ as he did to-night, I want him to think of 
a loving Father in heaven,—a loving, rich Father, who 
knows beforehand everything we want to ask.” 

It was unusual for her father to speak like this. She 
thought getting the tin horse for Tom made him love 
her and Tom better than ever. And then, as she went 
on with her sewing, if her thinking had been speaking 
she would have said: “I'll ask God for something, just 
as Tom asked father fur the tin horse. I’ll ask him to 
make me different.” 

To-day Grandmother Annie thinks her prayer that 
night was her first real prayer. She tells her grand- 
children that the Holy Spirit. teaches us how to pray 
and what to ask for, and that he comes to God’s children 
because Christ prays for us. He visits us, and will stay 
always if we ask him to stay for Jesus’ sake. 

And did the snow keep her grandmother and the box 
of cookies and the splendid long stories away ? 

No, not a bitof it. Itstopped snowing before daylight, 
and grandmother came, all bundled up, and stayed a week. 








best self, he began to be as regular as a boy could be, 


Susy was crying behind the door, Annie had given 


Madison, N. J. 
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LESSON CALENDAR. ' 
[First Quarter, 1891.] ; 
1, January 4—The Kingdom Divided 1 Kings 12:1-17 
2 January 11.—Idolatry in Israel.......... .... savsvesverssenerteenyel Kang 12 ; 25-83 
8. January 18.—God’s Care of Elijah 1 Kings 17 : 1-16 
4. January %.—Elijah and the Prophets of Baal.............. 1 Kings 18 : 25-39 
6. February 1.—Elijah at Horeb 1 Kings 19 : 1-18 
6. February 8.—Ahab’s Covet 1 Kings 21 : 1-16 
7. February 15.—Eiljah Taken to Heaven ......... 00000-0002 Kings 2 :1-11 
& February 22.—Elijah’s Successor 2 Kings 2: 12-22 
@, March 1,—The Shunamwite's Son. 2 Kings 4 : 25-37 
90. March 8.—Naaman Healed..............:.00+-csoverssvesversesesssives 2 Kings 5 :1-14 
11, March 15.—Gehazi Punished 2 Kings 5 : 15-27 
32. March 2%.—Klisha’s Defender-...................2 Kings 6: 8-18 
1% March 29.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, Isa, 5 : 11-23; or, Mis- 


sionary Lesson, Isa. 11 : 1-10, 





LESSON XII, SUNDAY, MARCH 22, 1891. 
ELISHA’S DEFENDERS. 
LESSON TEXT. 


TITLE: 


(2 Kings 6 : 8-18, 
COMMON VERSION. 
“84 Then the king of Syri-a 
ewarred against Is’ra-e!, and took 
counsel with his servants, saying, 
In such and such a place shall be 
my camp. 

9 And the man of God sent unto 
‘the king of Is’ra-el, saying, Be- 
ware that thou pass not such a 
place; for thither the ®yr‘l-ans 

come down. 

10 And the king of Is’ra-el sent 

to the place which the man of 
God told him and warned him of, 
and saved himself there, not once 
nor twice. 
Il Therefore the heart of the 
king of Syr‘i-a was sore troubled 
for this thing; and he called his 
servants, and said unto them, 
Wil) ye not shew me which of us 
és for the king of Is‘ra-el? 

12 And one of his servants said, 
None, my lord, O king: but E-li’- 
sha, the prophet that és in Is’ra-el, 
telleth the king of Is’ra-el the 
words that thou speakest in thy 
bedchamber. 

18 4 And he said, Go and spy 
where he é, that I may send and 
fetch him. And it was told him, 
saying, Behold, he is in Dé/than. 

14 Therefore sent he thither 
horses, and chariots, and a great 
host: and they came by night, 
and compassed the city about. 

15 And when the servant of the 
man of God was risen early, and 
gone forth, behold, a host com- 
passed the city both with horses 
and chariots. And his servant 
said unto him, Alas, my master! 
how shall we do? 

16 And he answered, Fear not : 
for they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them. 

17 And. E-li’sha prayed, and 
faid, LorD, I pray thee, open his 
eyes, that he may see. And the 
Lorp opened the eyes of the 
young man; and he saw: and, 
behold, the mountain was full of 
horses and chariots of fire round 
about E-li’sha. 

18 And when they came down 
to him, E-li’/sha prayed unto the 
Lorp, and sa ‘d, Smite this pecple, 
I pray thee, with blindness, And 
he smote them with blindness 


Memory verses: 15-17.) 


REVISED VERSION. 

8 Nowthe kingof Syria warred 
against Israel; and he took 
counsel with his servants, sey- 
ing, In such and such a place 

9 shall be my'camp. And the 
man of God sent unto the king 
of Israel, saying, Beware that 
thou pass not such a place; for 
thither the Syrians are coming 

10 down, And the king of Israel 
sent to the place which the 
man of God told him and 
warned him of; and he saved 
himself there, not orice nor 

ll twice, And the heart of the 
king of Syria was sore troubled 
for this thing; and he called 
his servants, and said unto 
them, Will ye not shew me 
which of us is for the king of 

12 Israel? And one of his ser- 
vents said, Nay, my lord, O 
king; but Elisha, the prophet 
that is in Israel, telleth the 
king of Israel the words that 
thou speakest in thy bed- 

18 chamber. And he said, Go 
and see where he is, that I may 
send and fetch him. And it 
was told him, saying, Behold, 

14 he is in Dothan. Therefore 
sent he thither horses, and 
chariots, and a great host: and 
they came by night, and com- 

15 passed the city about. And 
when the *servant of the man 
of God was risen early, and 
gone forth, behold, an host 
with horses and chariots was 
round about the city. And his 
servant said unto him, Alas, 
my master! how shall we do? 

16 And he answered, Fear not: 
for they that be with us are 
more than they that be with 

17 them. And Elisha prayed, and 
said, Lorp, I pray thee, open 

his eyes, that he may see. And 
the Lonp opened the eyes of 
the young man; and he saw: 
and, behold, the mountain was 
full of horses and chariots of 
18 fire round about Elisha. And 
when they came down to him, 
Elisha prayed unto the Lorp, 
and said, Smite this ® people, i 
pray thee, with blindness. And 
he smote them with blindness 





according to the word of E-1i’sha. 


10r,encamping *Or, minister * Heb. nation. 


The grains Revisers By | 
‘verse li, and the substitution of ' 
“are Py “be” 

Lorgp” throughout. 


in lines 2 and 3 of verse 16, and “Jehovah” for “ the 


according to the word of Elisha. 


the lling “show ” “shew” in 
epee Tor “an host” in verve. is, 





LESSON PLAN. 


Toric oF THE QUARTER: 


Go.pEn TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Godliness is profitable 


wnto all things.—1 Tim. 4: 8. 


Lzsson Topic: God's Servant Defended. 


1, Human Wiedom Baffled, vs. 8-12. 

Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. Worldly Power Exerted, vs. 13-15. 
' 3. Divine Defense litustrated, vs. 16-18. 
Gotperx Text: Fear not: for they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them.-~2 Kings 6 : 16. 


Damy Home REapres: 


M.—2 Kings 6:8-18. Elisha’s defenders, 
T.—2 Kings 2: 1-12. The chariot of Israel. 
W.—Psa. 68 : 1-19. The chariots of God, 
T.—Psa. 84 :1-22. The saints defended, 
1-8. Vision of the chariots, 
$.—Matt. 6 : 19-94. Preservation assured. 
§.—Matt. 18: 1-11. The saints’ defenders, 


F.—Zech. 6 : 


Sinning and Serving. 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, HUMAN WISDOM BAFFLED, 


1. The King’s Plans: 

In such and such a place shall be my camp (8). 
Boast not bes pone orb oagegg hi (Proy. 27 : 1). 

in that night Belshazzar . as slain (Dan. 5 : 

Soul, thou hast much goods “tela up for many saan 

Go to now, ye that say, To-day or to-morrow we w 
it. The King’s Perplexity: 

The king of Syria was sore troubled for this thing (11), 

I have 4 d a dream, and there is none that can ety it 
(Gen 41 : 15). 

The whole disposing thereof is i the Lord (Prov, 16 : 


Thou paowent not what a du bring forth eta. 27 >t. 
The king’s. . . thoughts trou led | (aus 


ill, The oy Antagonist 


ke B: 19). 
si 4: 13). 





Elisha... telleth... that thou sp-akestin thy bedchamber (12). 
ane said, .. . Is it thou, thon troubler of Israel? (1 Kings 18 ; 17. 
Db nai, oo thou found me, O mine enemy? (J 21: ) 


A poor delivered the ‘city (Eccl, 9 : 15). 
Jo sala uate > him, It is not lawful for thee (Matt. 14:4), 
1, ae took counsel with his s-rvants.’’ (!) Seeking Syria’s suc- 
: (2) Seekin Pago defeat.—(1) Syria and ‘Israel at war; 
(2) (2) Man and in antagonism. 
2 ‘The man of God sent unto the ki 
7 An alert prop het; (2) An atten 
;. (2) Elisha’s 8 utterances ; 
isha. ,. telleth the king of Israel, " 
*@r _ prophets help; (3) The enemy’ My 


of Israel, saying, Beware.” 
tive king. a God's knowl- 


(3) ap noren 8 Texc 
f sailemma:; 


1) The king 
efeat; (4) The Lord’s 


Il. WORLDLY POWER EXERTED, 


1. Kingly Orders : 

Go and see where he is, that I pee and fetch him (13). 

The kings... saying, Let us.break re bands asunder (Psa. 2 : 2, 3). 
The nse word hath power (Eccl, 8 : 
The king’s commandment was urgent ( {Dan 3322). 

They were not afraid of the king’s commandment (Heb. 11 : 23). 


il. Shrewd Strategy: 

They came by night, and compassed the city 9 (14), 
Set thee an ambush for the city behind it (Josh. 8 « 

The people gat them by stealth. . . into the city (2 Sein. 19: 8). 


re they come out,... we shall take them ae § Kings 7: 12). 
e ambushment was behind them (2 Chron. 1 


a M'ghty Hosts : 
An host with horses and chariots was round about (15). 


Ben-hadad. . . gathered mo his host together (1 Kings 20: 1). 
=e king of. Assyria sent...a great army unto Jerusalem (2 Kings 


17). 
It was a great host, like the host of God (1 Chton. 12 : 22). 
There is no king saved by the multitude of an host (Psa. 83 : 16). 
1. “Go and see where he is, that I may send and fetch him.’’ (1) 
The prophet’s offense; (2) The king’s wrath; (3) The soldiers’ 
- UNese: (4) The Lord’s legions. 
‘They came ma 5 ht, and iateon, the city about.” (1).Ad- 
* voneee hosts ; avoring dar (3) Beleaguered citizens ; 
(4) Unseen Gatond ers. 
8. * Alas, my master! how shall we do?” (1) Lamentation : (2) 
~ ma tm .—(1) A visible peril; (2) A serious ; (8) A hopeless 
nquiry. 


III, DIVINE DEFENSE ILLUSTRATED, 


|. Defense Asgured: 

Fear not : for they that be.with us are more (16). 

There is a greater with us than with him (2 Chron. 32 : 7). 

Through the waters, I will be with thee (Isa, 43 : 2), 

Lo, I am with y: ou alway (Matt, 28 : 20). 

If God 1s for us, who 

li. Defense Displayed: 
He saw: and, behold, the mountain was full (17). 

It ey ty between ‘the camp of Egypt and the camp of Israel (Exod, 

The Lord had made the. . . Syrians to hear a noise (2 i 7 +6). 


Lo, I see four men, ... in ‘the midst of the fire (Dan. 
aul de. doors were opened ; and every one’s bands were loosed (Acts 
26). 


is against us? (Rom. 8: $1.) 


ie onl Realized: 
Smite this people, I pray thee, ... And he smote them (18). 


He hath triumphed gloriously (Exod. 15:1), 
h tower, the God of my mercy (Psa. 59 ; 17). 


18 Tm. 
My God. c ath shut the lions’ mouths (Dan, 6 : 22). 
te ‘ didst purchase unto God with thy biood (Rev. 5 : 9). 


“ They that be with us are more than they that be with them.” 
“a Visible hosts against us; (2) Invisible hosts for us; (8) Great | 
Osts inst us; (4) Greater hosts for us. 

2,0 a bie eyes, that he may see.” (1) Spiritual vision absent; 
(2) Spiritual vision songhts (8) Spiritual vision gained, 

8. “The monntain was full ‘of horses and chariots of fire round 
about Elisha.”’ (1) A central personage; (2) An encircling 
throng.—(1) Defenseless men ; (2) Invineible hosts. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


ANGELIC DEFENDERS, 


Competent defenders (Psa. 103 : 20). 
Encamp about the saints (Psa. 34 : 7). 
Represent them before God (Matt. 18 : 10). 
Minister to them (Heb. 1 : 14). 

Extirpate the wicked (Matt. 18 : 41-48), 
Assisted Hagar (Gen. 16 : 7-9 ; 21 ; 14-19), 
Led from Egypt (Num. 20 ; 16), 

Defended from fire (Dan. 8 : 26-28). 

Shut the lions’ mouths (Dan. 6 ; 21, 22). 
Liberated Peter (Acts 12 ; 5-11). 
Protecting Jesus (Matt. 2: 18, 19 ; 4: 11; 26 : 53), 
Gather saints to glory (Luke 16 : 22), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. . 


Ixterventnc Events.—The only event recorded in the 
narrative is the miracle of the récovered ax-head, when the sons 
of the prophets were hewing wood on the bank of the Jordin. 
When this took place, is uncertain. As intimated already, 
this lesson probably refers to a period before the healing of 
Naaman, possibly before the raising of the Shunammite’s son. 

Priaces.—Among the places attacked in the predatory 
campaigns of the king of Syria, Dothan (“Two Wells”) alone 
is named. It was a small town ten or twelve mile: north of 
Samaria, on a little hill south of the plain of Esdraelon. The 
name still remains. Compre Genesis 37 : 17, and the apoc- 
ryphal Book of Judith, 4: 6. 

Toxe.—lIn B. C. 891 or 892, possibly earlier in the reign 
of Jehoram. Professor Davis accepts B. C. 852-850 as the 





Prrsons.—Ben-hadad (IL), king of Syria; ORF eae 
of his servants in particular; Joram (or Jehoram), king of. 
Israel; Elisha, and his servant (probably not Gehazi). 

* Incmpents.—The king of Syria wages war against Israel, 
but Elisha several times warns the king of the designs of the. 
Syrians, The Syrian king su:pects treachery among his ser- 
vants, but one of them tells him that Elisha reveals his 
plans, Finding that the prophet is at Dothan, the Syrian 
king sends an army thither. -Early in the morning, the ser- 
vant-of Elisha discovers the host of enemies. Elisha, when 
the servant utters his fears, tells him that their defenders are 
yet more numerous; he asks the Lord to open the eyes of 
the young man, who then sees the mountain full of horses 
and chariots of fire. Elisha prays that the Syrians be smitten 
with blindness, which accordingly takes pl» e 





_ CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D. 


In the healing of Naaman an illustration is given of the 

grace and salvation of the Lord, which were freely bestowed 

upon one not belonging to the chosen people, while in the 

infliction upon Gehazi God’s just judgment upon a trans- 

gressor in the very household of the prophet is shown forth. 

The present lesson exhibits God’s protecting care over Israel 

in general, and over the prophet Elisha in particular. The 

miracles of the Bible very commonly have two distinct aims. 

The first is to evidence the divine authority of a messenger 

sent from God, or to confirm the truth of his message. As a 

miracle is an immediate manifestation of divine power, he by 

whom it is wrought is thereby shown to be an accredited 

divine agent, and the attestation of God himself is given to 

his words. God thus bore witness to the prophets and the 

apostles with signs and wonders, and with divers miracles, 

according to his own will (feb. 2:4). But, besides this, the 

great majority of the miracles recorded in Seripture likewise 

had another a'm,—that of conveying a spiritual lesson. They 

are not merely arbitrary exertions of supernatural power, bnt 

afford valuable instruction as to the principles and methods of - 
the divine administration, particularly in the scheme of grace, 

Thus the various miracles of healing wrought by Jesus were 

designed by the different circumstances of each several case, 

by the words spoken, the directions given, or the methods em- 

ployed to illustrate his work of salvation under different aspects. 

The miracles related in. the passage now before us have 
special reference to two important troths, First, God’s 

guardianship over the external nominal body of his people 
Israel according to the flesh, and, secondly, over his true 

‘believing people Israel according to the spirit. 

Verse 8.—Now the king of Syria: The king meant is un- 
doubtedly Ben-hadad, as appears from 2 Kings 6: 24. It is 

perhaps true that the incidents which are here gathered to- 

gether respecting the life of Elisha may not be arranged in 

chronological order, but may be classified upon some other 

principle. Nevertheless the passage before us precedes Ben- 

hadad’s siege of Samaria, and must, therefore, belorg before 

his assassination and the reign of Hazael, to which some would 

refer it.— Warred against Israel : 1n the wars in which Israel 

was involved we are to seek, not merely ths political causes 

which were at work, and by which the contending parties 
were mainly influenced, but the moral causes likewise, and 

the special design of God in his dealings with this people. 

Ben-hadad no doubt was intent. upon plunder, and upon 

extending his dominions; but the Lord overruled his am- 
bitious designs to the accomplishment of his own purpose of 
chastising by him hist ansgressing people of Israel; and at 
the same time le set limits to his successes, and thwarted many 
of his measures, so that’ Israel should not be prematurely 
overthrown (Isa, 10: 5-7; 2 Kings 10:32; 13: 22, 23).—And 
he took counsel with his servants: The superior officers of the: 
army, with whom he planned the campaign.—Saying, In suck 
and such a place shall be my camp: This does not imply that 
the king accompanied the expedition. He calls it his camp 
because it would be occupied by his army. This well illus- 
trates the adage, “Man proposes, but God disposes.” The 
plan was carefully laid, and, on the ordinary principles of 
warfare, might be expected to be successful. The movement 
was intended as a surprise. The attack was directed at some 
point that was unprotected, and where no danger was appre- 
hended, and which, therefore; could be reatlily carried, and 
an important advantage gained. But it was, nevertheless, 
frustrated. 

Verse 9,—And the man of God (Elisha) sent wnto the king of 
Israel: Jehoram (2 Kings 3 : 1),—or Joram, as he is likewise 
called (2 Kings 8: 25),—the son of Ahab. How little regard 
Elisha had for this ungodly monarch, is plain from his Jan- 
guage to him on a former occasion (2 Kings 3: 13), when he 
sought the prophet’s aid in a time of great peril, and from 
his speaking of him (2 Kings 6: 32) as “ this son of a mur 
derer.” And how alienated the king was from the prophet 
appears not only from the fact that it was not he, but one of 
his servants, who suggested the application to the prophet 
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- Gnig (2 Kjngs 8: 11), and that ‘he did not direct Nazman to 
him until the prophet himself volunteered in the case (2 
Kings 5 : 8), but that, in the straits to which Samaria was 
reduted afterwards in a siege, instead of soliciting the inter- 
cession of the prophet, he ordered him to be put to death (2 
Kings6: 31). It is perhaps significant that he is here spoken 
6f, not by name, but simply by his office. The message of the 
prophet wos addressed to the king of Israel: He was for the 
time the head and representative of the people of God, and 
itis for the safety and the welfare of Israel that the prophet 
is concerned, not for the personal advantage of Joram. Israel 
is here the name, not of the entire people, so called prior to 
the schism, embracing all the descendants of Jacob, but of 
the northern kingdom of the ten tribes in distinction from 
Judah. The kingdom of Israel’had apostatized from the true 
worship of God, and, while professedly adoring Jehovah, they 
did so under the symbol of a golden calf. The Lord was still 
tolerating them, with great long-suffering, and using with 
them measures both of severity and of leniency, if by any 
means they might be brought to repentance; severity in 
sending énemies upon them to distress them (2 Kings 10: 32), 
leniency in affording them warning and granting them pro- 
tection (2 Kings 13 : 23). But when, after continued for- 
bearance, these gracious measures proved io be without avail, 
he finally delivered them over to the power of their enemies, 
and cast them ous of his sight (2 Kings 17: 13-18). This 
branch of the external church finally became hopelessly 
apostate, and was disowned of God entirely.—Saying, Beware 
that thou pss not such a place: It is a place of danger, beset by 
foes, and it will not be safe to enter it or go along by it 
unguarded, Others take the meaning to be, that, in garrison- 
ing various points, this should. not be passed by or neglected. 
A strong garrison is needed there; for it is especially threat- 
ened.—For thither the Syrians are coming down: Forewarned 
isforearmed. _ : 

Verse 10.—And the king of Israel sent to the place which the 
man of God told him and warned him of: This may either 
mean that he sent scouts to spy out the movements of the 
enemy and to ascertain whether the information received 
from the propliet. was really correct, or that, acting upon 
Elisha’s suggestion, he sent troops in sufficient numbers to 
garrison and defend the place which the Syrians were pur- 
posing to attack.—An. he saved himself there: Or, as the 
original word is the same as that rendered “ beware” in 
verse 9, some render “he was on his guard or took heed 
there,” ‘The word of the prophet was verified, and the king 
found the benefit of following his advice.—Not once nor twice : 
Bat many times. This often-repeated experience was de- 
signed to awaken his confidence in the prophet and his grati- 
tude to God for his goodness and gracious ¢are, that thus 
these temporal benefits might lead to spiritual pgofit (Rom. 
2: 4), toa forsaking of idolatry, and a hearty return to God 
by penitence and faith. 

Verse 11.—And the heart of the king of Syria was sore troubled 
for this thing: The original verb is very graphic. It is the 
same that is rendered (Isa. 54: 11) “tossed with tempest,” 
and it i¢ used (Jonah 1 : 11, 13) to describe the raging of the 
sea in a‘storm. His excitement over this unexpected and 
constantly recurring thwarting of his plans is compared to 
the agitated surface of a stormy sea— And he called his servants: 
His officers, whether ministers of state and counselors, or in 
command of the army.—And said unto them, Will ye not shew 
me which of us is for the king of Israel? He could think of no 
explanation of these defeats but domestic treachery. Some 
one in high station, who was made acquainted with his plans, 
must be in secret correspondence with the king of Israel, and 
have conveyed to him tke intelligence which enabled him to 
ward off every attack, however secretly designed and executed. 
Treachery is much more difficult to deal with than open hos- 
tility. Of what avail are the stoutest defenses if the citadel 
is betrayed to the foe by those entrusted with the charge of it? 
“ Verse 12.—And one of his servants said, Nay, my lord, O king: 
but Elisha, the prophet that is in Israel, telleth the king of Israel 
the words that thow speakest in thy bedchamber: The cure of 
Naaman’s leprosy was doubtless widely known in Syria. Suth 
a’ miracle wrought upon the general of the army and the 
favorite of the king could not be a secret. And many other 
evidences of Elisha’s supernatural power may also have been 
generally reported. 

Verse 13.—And he said, Go and see where he is, that I may 
snd and fetch him: The prophet had shown himself to be the 
sure defense of Israel, justifying the title which King Joash 
applied to him upon his death-bed,—“ the chariots of Israel 
and the horsemen thereof.” It became apparent to tlftir foe, 
the king of Syria, that if he would do anything effective to 
Harm Israel, hé must first deprive them of their champion 
and protector. God’s hidden ones he never abandons. The 
protection assured to them is illustrated by that which, accord- 
ing to this narrative, was accorded to Elisha.— And it was told 
him, saying, Behoid, he is in Dothan: This place, as we learn 
from Genesis 37:17, 25, was on the caravan route from 
Gilead to Egypt. According to Eusebius, it was twelve 
miles north of Samaria. It still preserves its ancient name, 
and was visited and identified by Dr. Robinson. 

~ Verse 14.— Therefore sent he thither horses, and chariots, and a 
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great host: A large army is despatched to capture a single 
unarmed man, but it proves inadequate to the task, Power 
is not always to be estimated by numbers and material 
resources.—And they came by night, and compassed the city about: 

They were apparently intent only upon preventing Elisha’s 
escape. They came under cover of the darkness so as to give 
him no warning lest he might save himself by flight. They 
completely surround the city, leaying no avenue open by 
which he might elude them, And now they imagine they 
are secure of their victim; there is no chance of his de- 
liverance. 

Verse 15 —And when the servant (marg., “ minister”) of the 
man of God: Not Gehazi, of whom the term here employed 
is never used, It denotes a higher and more confidential 
position, and one less servile, than that used in 2 Kings 4: 25; 
5:20. The disease which infected Gehazi (2 Kings 5: 27) 
unfitted him, of course, to wait upon Elisha as previously. It 
may, perhaps, have been one of the sons of the prophets who 
henceforth had the honor of personal attendance upon Elisha. 
— Was risenearly, and gone forth: Thereis nothing to indicate 
that he had risen before his usual time, or that he had any 
previous intimation of the danger in which they were in- 
volved. The spectacle which met his eyes at once revealed 
to him the situation, and he expressed his apprehensions to 
the prophet. To human view, their position was desperate 
and escape impossible. 

Verse 16.—And he answered, Fear not: Elisha was not dis- 
turbed by the intelligence, and seeks to relieve the needless 
fears of his timid atiendan'.—For they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them: The secreteof his unruffied calm- 
ness atid his quiet courage was his confidence in the Divine 
protection. He was in the Lord’s hands, and nothing could 
harm him which his heavenly Father did not permit. Ifthe 
Lord be on our side (Psa. 124 ; 27: 1-3), we are safe (Num. 
14:9; 2 Chron. 32:7; Psa. 91: 9, 10). 

Verse 17.—And E’isha prayed, and said, O Jehovah, I pray 
thee, open his eyes, that he may see: The invisible worid, though 
hid to physical sense, is real. There is much about us that 
our bodily senses cannot discern, the existence of which it 
would be futile to deny, The germs of fatal disease may fill 
the atmosphere, which no test can discover. Who can un- 
cover the mystery of the force of gravitation, or grasp the 
ether whose pulsations are known as light and heat? The 
intangible and the unknown are mightier often, even in the 
sphere of natural forces, than those that are within the scope 
of our observation. It is, therefore, quite in accordance with 
analogy that we stiould be‘surrounded with mighty spiritual 
forces which we are unable to discern, but whose influence is 
most potent.—And Jehovah opened the eyes of the young man, 
.and he saw: If our vision was enlarged to view things as they 
truly are, and to apprehend them aright in their real signifi- 
cance and value, how different they would appear to us, and 
how changed would be our estimate of them !—And, behold, 
the mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire round about 
Elijah (Psa. 34: 7; 91:11): The army which had come to 
take Elisha was no match for the heavenly host which was 
round about him for his guard (2 Kings 2: 11; Heb. 1: 14). 
These forms symbolizing the divine protection, whether 
exerted directly by his providence or by the instrumentality 
of angels, assume a military aspect to oppose the military 
array by which the prophet was confronted. 

Verse 18.—And when they came down to him: The Syrian 
forces, posted on heights overlooking the city, make their 
descent ‘with the.view of apprehending Elisha. Or, if the 
city crowned the summit, Elisha and his attendant go down 
to “it” the host, as it might also be rendered.— Elisha prayed 
unto Jehovah, and said, Smite this people, I pray thee, with blind- 
ness: Not a total incapacity of vision, but so that they should 
not comprehend what they did see. And thus the prophet 
led them into Samaria without their knowing where they 
were, Seeing, they saw not. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. D.D. 


A period of temporary eclipse which had stricken Assyria 
in the time of David, had made it possible for that great king 
to found a powerful Jewish empire. Various countries, from 
the Euphrates to Lebanon, had revolted from Nineveh, but, 
having come into conflict with the Hebrews, had been sub- 
dued by them and been made their tributaries. This excep- 
tional pericd of triumph was, however, very short; for we 
are told that Rezin, a Syrian leader, harassed Israel “all the 
days of Solomon,” Having first torn from him a wide territory, 
of which Damascus was the capital, from which he extended 
his power so greatly as to be spoken of as “reigning over 
Syria.” The victories of David and the yoke imposed by 
them had thus been avenged ; but the memory of its subjec- 
tion kindled a permanent bitterness towards Isragl in the 
hearts of the Syrian rulers, so that from generation to genera- 
tion the two nations were nearly always at war. The king 
of Damascus id the reign of Ahab and Joram,—Ben-hadad IL, 
or, rather, “ Ben Hadar,”—*'The son of (the god) Adar,” kept 





up thé feud with fierce pertinacity, invading the northern 
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kingdom three times during his reign. In two of these cam- 
paigns he laid siege to Samaria and reduced it to great.straits, 
though forced on both occasions, in the end, to raise the siege. 
In the other campaign, which followed the first siege, he was 
still more unfortunate, being not only defeated by Ahab, but 
taken prisoner, though set free by a foolish magnanimity on 
the part of the Hebrew king, who paid the penalty for his 
weakness by his death at a battle before Ramoth-Gilead, 
brought about by the perfidy of the Syrian. There had been 
intervals, however, of friendliness between Israel and Syria, 
through pressure of danger from the renewed vigor of Assy- 
ria, which, under Shalmaneser II., as he tells us in his annals, 
waged three campaigns against Damascus, in the first of which 
Ahab fought in alliance with Ben-hadad, 

During the years between the Syrian defeat at Aphek and 
the second siege of Samaria, the almost chronic war between 
Damascus and Israel seems to have degenerated into a suc- 
cession of forays into each other's territories,—such as that 
in which the Hebrew girl was carried off, who became a slave 
to the wife of Naaman. These raids had latterly, it would 
seem, had especially for their object the capture of the 
Hebrew king, perhaps to soothe the wounded pride of Ben- 
hagad for his own humiliation by having been taken at 
Aphek; but they were uniformly unsuccessful. The Syrian 
might plan with his officers the subtlest arrangements, based, 
no doubt, on information received from spies in Samaria? 
somehow the king of Israel always heard of them, and changed 
his movements so as to avoid the trap laid for him. Ben- 
hadad was greatly troubled; for it seemed certain that some 
one on his staff was playing the traitor, Calling them round 
him, he asked if no one would let him know which of their 
number was thus false, but wes answered that they were all 
alike true to him,—the explanation of the king of Israel dis- 
covering the snares of Ben-hadad rising from the fact that 
there was a prophet in Israel who told him all that was 
planned in Damascus, however great the secrecy observed, 
“He knows,” said the speaker, “ even what Your Majesty says 
in your royal sleeping-chamber.” ' 

Against such a power the Syrian was evidently helpless; 
but, instead of ceasing to fight against it, the thought struck 
him that, if he could get hold of this wonderful man, he could 
get him to do for the ruler of Damascus what he was now 
doing for the lord of Samaria. Elisha—for it was he—was, 
it seemed, at that time, in Dothan, a small town of which 
some ruins and a well still mark thesite, It lay on the south- 
east border of a fine undulating plain of rich soil, in a frame- 
work of green round-topped hills of no great height. The 
caravan route from beyond Jordan passes, from Esdraelon, 
close to it, stretching on to the south-west, down the slopes 
of the central hills, to the sea-coast plain. When I was at it, 
a line of camels was stalking on, with skins of oil and bags of 
wheat,—much like those of the Midianites to whom the sons 
of Jacob sold Joseph in this very neighborhood. We meet 
Elisha in many parts of the country, as if he had gone from 
place to place, as the chief representative of Jehovah worship, 
to keep it alive, and minister to its faithful adherents, Jezebel, 
strange to say, was still alive in Samaria or Jezreel, while the 
prophet was thus quietly journeying through the kingdom; 
and, indeed, he lived in Samaria itself, as an honored citizen, 
at least after Ahab’s death. Jehoram, that king’s successor, 
evidently hindered Jezebel from injuring him, taking him 
under his special protection, and showing him all possible 
respect and honor. 

But now Ben-hadad had planned how to capture the prophet, 
“Horses, and chariots, and a great host ”—that is, a strong 
detachment of Syrian troops—were despatched to Dothan, 
and took up their station by night on the heights round it, 
so as to preclude Elisha’s escape. His attendant, who had 
taken the place of the unfortunate Gehazi, was the first in 
the little household to see them, which he did at his rising 
in the early morning. What was to be done? The Syrians 
would either carry them off as slaves or kill them. Hasten- 
ing to his master, he told him the terrible news. But Elisha 
heard him quietly, “ You need not be afraid,” said he; “for 
they that be with us are more than they that be with them,” 
And then, breaking into a prayer that the terrified creature 
should have his eyes opened, and telling him to look round, 
he saw that the height on which Dothan stood was “full of 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha.” Meanwhile 
the Syrians closed in round the town; but Elisha, we are 
told, prayed to the Lord to smite them with temporary blind. 
ness, and the prayer having been heard, himself went out and 
volunteered to bring them to the man they sought. This, of 
course, he would do, as he was their guide; but he took them 
away to Samaria, where their “eyes were opened,” and they 
saw, not only Elisha, but their own helpless position. In 
ordinary cases, their death would have followed presently; 
but Elisha was a man of gentle spirit, and induced the king,# 
not only to spare them, but to send them off to Damascus in 
peace, after giving them ample refreshment. 

The spirit thus sweetly shown marks the whole life of the 
prophet. He heals the waters of Jericho, to benefit the people 
round. He increases the widow’s oil, to prevent her sons’ 





being sold as slaves for her husband’s debts. He repays his 
hostess at Shunem by obtaining for her from God the gift of 





































































































































































































































i plenty. Always tender and loving, he is a marked contrast 
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a son, the supreme lionor of a I brew matron; and he restores 
the child to life when, in bis boyhood, he had been suddenly 
stricken down. He replaces evn so elight a Joss as the head 
of an ax lost in the waters of the Jordan, He makes the 

pottage harmless, He gives to the poor the pres 
ents brought him, and miraculously increases them, that none 
may want. In the agony of the siege of S:maria he foretells 


to his great master, Elijah, who smites the four hundred and 
fifiy prophets of Baal, and utters the terrible doom of the 
house of Omri. The one was like the thunder and lightnings 
of the vision at Horeb; the other, like the still small voice. 


Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England, 





SIGHT AND BLINDNESS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. = 


The revelation of the angel guard around Elivha is the 
important part of this lesson, bat the preliminaries to it may 
‘yield some instruction, The first point to be noted is the 
friendly relations between the king and the prophet. The 
king was probably Joram, who had given up Baal worship, 
though still retaining the calves of Bethel and Dan (see 2 Kings 
“8: 2). The whole tone of things is changed from the stormy 
days of Elijah. The prophet is frequently an inhabitant of 
the capital, and a trusted counselor, No doubt much of this 
‘improvement was owing to Elijah’s undaunted denunciation, 
but much, too, was due to Elisha’s gentle persuasion, We 
“are often tempted to do injustice to the sterner predecessors 
‘when we see how the gentler ways of their followers seem to 
accomplish more than theirs did. Unless winter storms had 
come first, spring sunshine would draw forth few flowers, 
“All honor to the heroes who begin the fight, and do not see 
the victory. 

The Syrian kin’23 way of warfare was not by a regular 
continued invasion, but by dashes across the border on unde- 
fended places; and time after time he found himeelf out in 
his caleulations, and troops enough to beat him off massed 
where he meant to strike. No wonder that he suspected 
treachery. The prompt answer of his servants implies that 
Eli-ha’s intervention was well known by them, and measures 
the reputation in which he stood. Let no one suppose that 
thwarting Syria was an unworthy use of a supernatural gift. 
The preservation of Israel and the revelation of God were 
worthy ends, and all that is accessory to a worthy end is 
worthy. It is foolish to call anything a trifle which serves a 
" great pur pore. 
~ Joram had learned to obey the prophet, and his people 
and their enemies he2 learned that he was a prophet. That 
Was mach, Elisha had no great revelations of the deep 
things of God to give to his generation or to posterity, but he 
had directions in practical life which bore on the well-being 
of the state; and that office was not less divinely conferred. 
It is a good thing when God's servants are not afraid to make 
their voices heard in politics, and a safeguard for a nation 
when their counsels are taken. The quiet prophet was more 
to Israel than an army. 

The “great host” sent to capture him shows the terror he 
had inspired, and the importance attached to getting posses- 
sion of him. It is, too, an odd instance of the inconsistency 
of godless men, in that it never occurs to the Syrian king 
that Elisha, who knev: all his schemes, might know this one 
too, or that horses and chariots were of little use against a 
man who had heaves to back him. Dothan, in a wide 
plain, lay on an isolated hill, and could easily be surrounded. 
A night march offered the chance of a surprise, which seems 
to have been prevented by the unusually early rising of 
Elisha’s servant, the young successor of Gehazi. Apparently 
he had gone out of the little city before he discovered the 

besiegers, and then rushed back in terror. Note the strongly 

* contrasted pictures of the lad and his master,—the one repre- 
senting the despair of sense, the other the confidence of faith. 
The lad’s passionate exclamation was most natural, and fear 
darkening to bewildezed helplessness is reasonable to men 
who only see the material and visible dangers and enemies 
that beset every life. The wonder is, not that we should 
sometimes be afraid, but that we should ever be free from 
fear, if we look only at the facts of life. More foes ring us 
round than those whose armor glittered in the morning sun- 
saine at Dothan, and we are as helpless to cope with them 
ae that frightened youth was. Any man who calmly reflects 
On the possibilities and certainties of his life will find abun- 
dant reason for sinking heart. So much that is dreadful 
and sad may come, and so much mubt come, that the boldest 
may well shrink, and the most resourceful cry “ Alas! how 
shall we do?” It is not courage, but blindness, which en- 
ables godless men to front life so unconcernedly. 

« How nobly the calmness of Elisha shows beside the la}’s 
alarm! Probably both were now outside the city, as the 
immediately following verze speaks of the mountain as the 
seene. Ifso, Elisha had gone forth to meet the enemy, and 
that must have brought fresh terror to his servant. The 
quiet “ Fear not” was of little use without the assurance of 
the next clause; for there is no more idle expenditure, of 


to remove the grounds of his fear. _ That fs al that the world 
can do to comfort or hearteu, “Fear not?” the youth might 
well have said. “It is all very easy to say that; but look 
there! How tan I help being afraid?” There is only one 
way to help it, and that is to believe that “they that be with 
us are more thanthey that be with them.” The true and 
only conqueror of reasonable fear is still more reasunable 
trust, The two parts played by the servant ard the prophet 
are united in the man who cleaves to Jesus Christ as his 
defense. He would not eling so close to h'm but for the fear 
that tightens his grip. He wou'd tremble far more but for 
that grip. He who says in heart, “ What time I am afraid, I 
will trust in thee,” will presently get to saying, “I will trust, 
and not be afraid.” 

Note, further, the sight seen by opened eyes, Elisha did 
not pray that the heavenly guards*might o me; for they 
were these already. Nor does it appear that he saw them; 
for he did not need that heightened condition of spiritual 
perception which appears to be meant by the opening of the 
eyes. And what a sight the trembling young man saw! 
Where he had seen only barren rock or sparse vezetation, 
he now saw that same fiery host that had attended Elijah in his 
translation, now enclosing the unarmed prophet and himself 
within a flaming ring, The manifestation, not the pres- 
ence, of the angel guards, was the miracle. It was a momen- 
tary unveiling of what always was, and would be after the 
curtain was drawn again. I suppose that no reverent reader 
of Scripture doubts the existence of angelic beings, or their 
office to “ minister to the heirs of salvation.” To us, indeed, 
who know Him who is the “head of all principalities and 
powers,” the doctrine of angelic ministration is of less im- 
portance than that of Christ’s divine help; but the latter 
truth does not supersede the former, though its brightness 
throws the other, about which we know so much less, into 
comparative shadow. But we may still learn from this tran- 
sient disclosure of “the things that are,” the permanent truth 
of the ever-active presence of divinely sent helps and guards, 
with all who trust in him. 

This manifestation has several features of resemblance to 
that given to Jacob, in his most defenseless hour, when he 
saw beside his unprotected camp of women and childien 
“God's host,” and, in a rapture of thankful wonder, named 
the place “ Mahanaim,”—“TwoCamps.” The sight teaches us 
that God’s messengers are ever near, and then most near when 
needed most. It tells us, too, that they come in the form 
needed, They are warriors when we are ringed about by 
foes, counselors when we are perplexed, comforters when we 
mourn, Their shapes are as varied as our needs, and ever 
correspond to “the present distress.” They come in power 
sufficient to conquer. There was force. enough circling the 
prophet to have annihilated all the Syrians. True, they did 
not draw their celestial swords, but they were there, and their 
presence was enough for the triumphant faith of the guarded 
men. What living thing could come through that wall 
of fire? 

Our eyes are blinded, and we need to have them cleared, 
if not in the same manner as this lad’s, yet in an analogous 
way. We look so constantly at the things seeu that we have 
no sight. for the unseen. Worldliness, sin, unbelief, sense 
and its trifles, time and its transitorinesses, blind the eyes of 
our mind ; and we need those of sense to be closed, that these 
may open. The truest vision is the vision of faith. It is 
certain, direct, and conclusive. The world says, “Seeing is 
believing;” the go-pel says, “Believing ig seeing.” If we 
would but live near to Jesus Christ, pray to him to touch 
our blind eyeballs, and turn away from the dazzling unreali- 
ties which sense brings, we should find him “ the master-light 
of all our seeing,” and be sure of the eternal, invisible things, 
with an assurance superior to that given by the keenest sight 
in the brightest sunshine. When we are blind to earth, we 
see earth giorified by angel presences, and fear and despair 
and helplessness and sorrow flee away from our tranquil 
hearts. If, on the other hand, we fix our gaze on earth and 
its trifles, there will generally be more to alarm than to 
encourage, and we shall d»> well to be afraid, if we d» not 
see, as in such a case we shall certainly not see, the fiery wall 
around us, behind which God keeps his people safe. 

Note, finally, the blindness, Elisha’s sction to the ad- 
vancing host of Syria can only be rightly estimated by-going 
beyond the limits of thé lesson. His object was to carry the 
whole army into Samaria, that they might there be won by 
giving them bread to eat and water to drink, and so heaping 
coals of fire on their head. The prophet, who was inso many 
points a foreshadowing of the gospel type of excellence, was 
the first to show the right way to conquer, Nineteen cen- 
turies of so-called Christianity have not brought “Christen- 
dom” to practice Elisha’s recipe for finishing a war. It 
sneceeded in his hands; for, after that feast and liberation 
of a captured army, “the bands of Syria came no more into 
the land of Israel.” How could they, as long as the remem- 
brance ofthat kindness lasted? Pity that the same sort of 
treatment were not trie] to-day ! 

The blindness which fell on the Syrians does not seem to 
have been total loes of sight,—for, if so, they could not have 


meet them from reais ng what chy sow It 
Was @ supernatural impediment in any case, however far it 
extend d. God’ did “according to the word of Elisha,’ a 
wonderful inversion of the ordinary fortiula, But that was 
tecause Elisha was doing according to the word of the Lord. 
The prayers which are “according to his will” are the an- 
swered prayers. 


is a mist over every eye that beholds only the tiings of time, 
which prevents it from seeing these as they are, and from 
recognizing a proph<«t when he is before them, If we would. 
rightly estimate the objects of sense, we must discern, shiding 
through them, the far loftier and greater things of eternivy. 
That flaming background is needed to supply a scale by which 
to measure the others. The flat plain of Lombardy is most 
beautiful when its flatness is seen gird'el by the giant Alps, 
where lies the purity of the snow which feed; the rivers that 
fertilize the levels below. 


Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 


EVERY HILL DOTHAN, EVERY WALK EMMAUS, EVERY 
PILLOW BETHEL. 


After six thousand years we have gotten steam out ‘of the 
water, glass out of the sand, and lightning out of the cloud. 
But thousands of years ago they got deeper meanings out of 
God's world; namely, that there was power, providence, and 
love in it for man. 

When a new discovery in nature is made, men welcome it 
gladly, as a matter of course; for the world is rich ia power 
and Jaw. But it is so because greater power and wisdom 
have bestowed it. No personality can bestow the equal of 
itself. So behind the world we shall find greater than there 
is in the world. 

And from this greater there may at any.time be projected 
into the world all the power and wisdom, help and care, that 
dependence calls for, and that love yearns to give. There 
are greater discoveries to be made than in this wor!d. 

We should not be afraid of these thoughts. They are 
based on the divine nature, the world’s constitution, and our 
needs, 

The divine nature is an infinite fulness with all the out- 
push of perfect love. It says, Do not take anxious care; for 
I will take it. The world’s constitution, being finite, necds 
supplemental force: not having mind ofits own, it rast be 
minded from withont. And our needs areso clamoring, and 
80 utterly beyond what the world can supply, there mut be 
defenders from the skies, guidance for the good myn’ steps, 
open windows where the heart can go ou beyond where the 
eyes can see. 


Lord, open thou our eyes, and our lips shall break out with 
wonder and praise. 


Denver, Colo. 





[LLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, 
BY H. OLAY TRUMBULL. 


The king of Syria... took cownsel,... saying, In such and 
such a piace shall be my camp... . The king of, Israel sent to the 
place which the man of God... warned him of; and he saved 
himself there, not once nor twice (vs. 8-10). “Man proposes, 
but God disposes,” He who sets himself against God in his 
plans, is likely to find that God has other plans—which are 
surey of success than his. 

“ Why do the nations rage, 
And the peoples imagine a vain thing? 
The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel together, 
Against the Lord, and against his anointed. 


He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; 

The Lord shall haye them in derision.” 
Even those who are in God’s service must mot plan for their 
best work in the world, except in recognition of God’s right 
to change or to overrule their plans, “Go to now, ye that 
say, To-day or to-morrow we will go into this city, and spend 
a year there, and trade, and get gain: whereas ye know not 
what shall be on the morrow. ... For that ye ought to say, 
If the Lord, we shall both live, and do this or that.” Not 
once or twice only, but many a time, has God disappointed 
plans that were made without his approval. 

The heart of the king of Syria was sore troubled for this thing ; 
and he called his servants, and said unto them, Will ye not shew 
me which of us is for the king of Israel? (v.11.) It is one thing 
to be sore troubled over the results of sin, and it is another 
thing to be sore troubled over the sin itself We are all 
more likely to think that some one else is working against 
ua, when things go wrong, than we are to think that we are 
working against God, and that therefore we do not succeed. 
How we worry over the thought that if this one or that one, 
of those whom we know, would on!y be readier to help us, 
or be less prejudiced against our course of condnct, we should 








breath than in telling a man not to be afraid and doing nothing 


followed Elisha to Samaria, nearly fifteen miles off}—but 


fare better in the line of cur plans and desires! How disin- 
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They who see not the mien sen nothing clearly. There ~ 
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I we are to thet Ripa york sola vee teeta 
- “is our wrong relation to and his'plans! “When Ahab 
saw Elijah, ... Ahab said unto him, Is it thou, thou troubler 
of Israel? And he answeréd, I have not troubled Israel; 
but thou, and thy father’s house, in that ye have forsaken the 
“commandments of the Lord.” After all, who is our greatest 
enemy? or who is the traitorin ourcamp? These are ques- 
- tions well worth our considering. 

One of his servants said, .. . Elisha, the prophet, ... telleth the 
king of Israel the words that thou speakest in thy bedchamber. And 
he said, Go and see where he is, that I may send and fetch him 

(vs. 12,18). God knows all that we are thinking about as well 
as all that we say. When this thought takes possession of 
vs, We are more likely to wish we could put a stop to God’s 
knowledge of what we say or think, than we are to resolve 
that we will put a stop to any thinking or saying on our part 
that God would not approve. It ought to be such a comfort 
to us to realize that we are always in God’s sight; but, as a 
matter of fact, there is hardly any more troublesome thought 
than that. If only we could turn away God’s eyes from us 
just for a little time, it wou'd be such a relief to us! No 
wonder that the king of Syria said about God’s representative 
watcher, “Go and see where he is, that I may send and fetch 
him;”’—and put a stop to his eaves-dropping. 

His servant said unto him, Alas, my master ! how shall we do? 
And he answered, Fear not: for they that be with us are more 
than they that be with them. And Elisha prayed, and said, 
Lord, I pray thee, open his eyes, that he may see. And the Lord 
opened the eyes of the young man; and he saw: and, behold, the 
mountain was full of horses and chariots of fire rownd about 
Elisha (vs. 15-17). There are two classes of believers,—those 
who believe as far as they can see, and those who believe 
whether they see or not. The one sort is always questioning 
as to how things are coming out.. The other sort goes right 
ahead in the path of duty, with the certainty that things will 
come out right because God isin charge of them. How much 
better it is to have the faith of the man of God, than to have 
the sight of the man of God’s servant! There were no more 
horses and chariots of fire round about Elisha and his servant 
after the young man had seen them than before. “ Blessed 

are they that have not. seen, and yet have believed.” 


Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D, 


er (Call by questions for, this, interesting lesson story, The 

. main points are the plans of the king of Syria for the over- 
throw of Israel, and their repeated failure owing to the 
supernatura] knowledge of Elisha. Ben-hadad could not 

. understand why he was so often frustrated in hig designs, and 
thought there must be a spy in his own camp. When told 
the cause of all his failures, he at once set to work to capture 
Elisha himself. To this end, he sends an army to Dothan 
(use the map here) to seize Elisha. One morning, on awak- 
ing, Elisha’s servant (not Gehazi any longer) is filled with 
alarm at seeing the Syrian host encamped around the city. 
He cries to his master in despair, but, at the prayer of the 
prophet, his eyes are opened, so that he sees the hosts of God 
nearer than those of the enemy. Again, at Elisha’s request, 
the eyes of the Syrian host are affected, and they are so mys- 
tified about things that they recognize neither places nor 
people. Elisha then led them into Samaria, where they 
were completely in the power of the king of Israel. He 
refused, however, to allow the king to fall upon them, but 
treated the Syrians kindly, and éent them to their own home 
again. Thus, for a while at least, the land of Israel was 
delivered from Syrian invasions. 
. Now go back and call attention to the fact that Elisha 
knew of all the movements of the Syrian hosts. Tow 
strangely Ben-hadad must have felt, when he realized that 
all his most secret movements were perfectly known to his 
enemy! Against such a msn the king was simply powerless. 
All his armies availed him nothing, for Elisha’s knowledge 
brought their plans to nanght. So he felt that, if possible, 
this man must be put out of the way. In this, however, he 
failed; for God helped his servant, and the result of it all 
was that the king’s armies march out and back again with- 
out having accomplished anything. 

Now, ask the scholars whether they would like to have any 
one know all that they have done, or even all that they wanted 
todo. Yet God knows them all, from their childhood to the 
present moment. What a record that is, even for the best 
man that ever lived! There is no escaping from the eye of 
God. “He that formed the eye, shall he not see? he that 
planted the ear, shall he not hear?” Let no one ever 
forget that from the eye of God nothing whatever is hidden. 

If the king of Syria was astonished at this fore-knowledge 
of the prophet, no less was Elisha’s servant amazed when his 
eyes were opened to see the hosts of God encamping around 
Dothan. He had thought all was lost, becanse he saw only 
the Syrian hosts. But he had only to see God’s army to 
réalize thatall was well. Now there are hints in the Bible 
that lead us to believe that God’s angels do watch over the 
children of God in this world. Let the teacher look care- 


fully at Hebiows1 : 14; ‘Matthew 18: 10; Praline 91 : 11,12; 

Luke 15 : 10, and HieWitl pee the: simese. filed present. The 
fact that wedo nt see them does not show that they are not 
very near us, ahy more than the fact that Elisha’s servant 
did not at first see the chariots proved that they were not 
there. 

Yet it will-strike the teacher who carefully studies this 
lesson that these chariots and horses had nothing to do with 
the deliverance of the prophet and his servant. The sight 
of them was intended to comfort his fearful heart, but they 
in no wise delivered him. ‘That was done by God himself. 
Stronger than ten thonsand chariots and horsemen was that 
power that lay behind them all; but that the eyes of the 
servant could not see, Yet that is the power that defends 
God’s servants in these days. We do not need chariots and 
horsemen when we havé the great and mighty Creator of 
them all for our helper. God can help by many or by few, 
as he pleases, and he can help with miracle or without, as he 
pleases; and we sliould ever bear this in mind in all of our 
difficulties. The failure to do this is what causes fears to 
arise, and embitters our lives. Like the servant, when 
troubles ‘arise we cry out, “ Alas!” Oh for a clearer vision, 
that shall enable us to realize that God himself encamps 
around them that fear him ! 

Note, again, that this time Elisha was delivered, but that 
the time came when he fell sick, when he could not heal 
himself, and, like others, had to die. That was because God’s 
time for his departure had arrived. Then nothing could give 
him deliverance. So it is with usall. Till God’s time comes 
(as we saw in the lesson of Elijah’s translation) we are prac- 
tically immortal, but, when God’s best time has come, nothing 
can save us from death. His time is the best time, and there- 
fore it is well to be content with it; for what can be better 
than the best? It is for the believer, then, to be quiet and 
undisturbed in all that befalls him, knowing that, if it is well 
for him to be delivered, God has ten thousand ways in which 
he can effect that; and if it is not the best thing, then he had 
better not ask for deliverance, 


New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Recall briefly the story of Naaman. From what country 
did he come to Elisha? ‘Who wrote a letter to the king of 
Israel? What did he ask? 

The King of Syria.—Would you suppose the king of Syria 
was grateful to the king of Israel? Why? How soon a sel- 
fish person can forget a kindness! The king of Syria wanted 
to conquer the kingdom of Israel, and to get the king him- 
self for his prisoner. But God had the king and people of 
Israel in his care. The king of Israel was a wicked man; 
but He who watched over Israel sent him messages by his 
prophet Elisha, arid gave him time to repent. The king of 
Syria often sent companies of his soldiers to different places 
in Israel, to camp awhile, and to go in parties to steal whatever 
they could find, or take prisoners to bring back to Syria. 
What captive was a servant of God, useful in a strange land? 
More than once or twice, when the king sent soldiers to cer- 
tain places, they found that the king of Israel had sent his 
soldiers before them, and they could do nothing. What did 
it mean? Syria’s king was troubled, vexed, worried. Had 
he a secret enemy in his own camp? Did some traitor send 
the news or plan to Israel ? 

The Man of God.—Kjng Ben-hadad called his chief men, 
those with whom he advised,—the only ones who could know 
his plans. “ Who is for the king of Israel?” he asked. One 
of them answered, “ None, my Lord, O king; but Elisha, the 
prophet that is in Israel, telleth the king the words that thou 
speakest in thy bed-chamber.” Surely, then, they had heard 
of the prophet of God; and many knew of Elisha. Wasit so, 
that he knew what the king said in secret, as if a swiftly 
flying bird or carrier dove had borne the tidings? It was 
because God showed Elisha when and where danger waited 
for the king of Israel, and Elisha sent messengers: “Beware; 
pass not such a place; for the Syrians have come down.” So 
the king was saved. 

At Dothan.—Ben-hadad was glad to know it was no Syrian 
traitor, bat a man in Israel,—only one man. “Go, then, and 
see where he is, that I may send and fetch him.” With the 
prophet safe in his own hands, then he might hope to get the 
king. Some one told him that the prophet was at Dothan. 
(Show on the map, or trace with chalk.) Dothan was a town 
eleven or twelve miles north of Samaria, Elisha’s home. It 
was on the way from the beautifal city of Damascus, in Syria, 
on a great road leading farsouth to the land of Egypt. Great 


with their goods and gangs of slaves, Long before, there had 
been dug deep cisterns or wells, and some of them had been left 
dry, like pits. Long’ years before this time, a boy, who was 
sold to be a slave, was hidden, by his brothets, in one of these 
pits, until the slave-buyers started, taking him down into 
Egypt. Whro was that? 

Around Dothan.—The king sent by night, not a few men, 





but horses and chariots and a great host, to get one man. Do 





trains of travelers and traders passed by, going and returning 





you suppose the king had ever heard that fifty men with their 
captain were sent to take Biijah, and he called fire from. 
heaven, and all were destroyed, and then fifty more with 
their captain, and they were destroyed in the same way? 
Could an armed host keep away fire from heaven, if God 
chose to send it? At Dothan, in the morning, Elisha’s ser- 
vant looked out. What a fearful sight! All around the city 
he saw camps and horses and chariots; (If you have nota 
good Bible picture, use the blackboard, and, this time, colored 
chalks.) Draw a hill, and represent Dothan on it by a square, 
Round the base of the hill, with white chalk, some rapid 
marks (A A A) may stand for rows of tents, to show the 
encampment the servant saw. Tell of his fear, and what 
he said, 

Elisha’s Words.—He was not afraid; he spoke to the ser- 
vant the words of our golden text. Did the servant under- 
stand? Did he see any helpers with the one prophet and 
one frightened servant? Elisha spoke a few words more,— 
“Lord, I pray thee.” The man of God knew where to look; 
he prayed that the servant’s eyes might be opened. Take 
the red chalk and make inverted marks (v v v) circling 
above the tented crowd, while you explain that God heard 
Elisha’s prayer, and gave assurance of safety and protection 
in fiery clouds of angel guards. Elisha knew and trusted 
God’s promise: “ He shall give his angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee in all thy ways.” 

The Syrians—The soldiers, not seeing the angels, came 
towards Elisha; again he prayed, “Smite this people, I 
pray thee, with blindness.” The answer was quick; they 
were dazed, confused; perhaps, in their confusion, asked the 
way to the place where the prophet stayed. They did not 
know it was Elisha who said, “ Follow me, and I will bring 
you to the man you seek.” He had told them, “ This is not 
the way, neither is this the city.” Elisha’s home was in 
Samaria, not Dothan; and to Samaria, eleven or twelve miles 
away, he led the host. In Samaria, he prayed, “Lord, open 
the eyes of these men.” They found themselves prisoners 
before the king of Israel in the city of Samaria, led there by 
the very man they wanted to take captive. 

Good for Evil.—The king of Israel said to Elisha, “ My 
father, shall I smite them?” ‘No, no,” said Elisha; “let 
them eat and drink, and go to their master.” Instead of 
prison bread and water, the king made a feast for them, 
How like the spirit of Christ the words of Elisha, so that 
even a wicked king obeyed the precept, “If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, give him drink.” 

The main purpose of this lesson should not be to describe 
its wonders, but to inculcate a spirit of sure belief and repose 
in the “ fear-nots” of the Word of God; more than one for 
every week of the whole year, How often Jesus said, “ Fear 
not,” often with the words “ only believe.” Show how true 
the promise, “The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them.” 

The children old enough to do so may search at home to 
see how often they can find the sweet Old Testament word, 
“trust,” and some of the promises linked with it, like jewels 
on a golden chain. 

Yet older scholars may be referred to the angel appearing 
to lonely, weary Elijah; to many angel visits recorded, from 
those to Abraham in Genesis to John in Revelation; above 
all, the angel ministry to Jesus Christ from Bethlehem to 
Gethsemane, from the Easter we are soon to keep to the 
group watching at Bethany when he ascended and the angel 
host sang praises to the King of Glory, 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H, B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. R.8., 
Canon OF DURHAM, 


DorHan.—Some have tried to explain away the record of 
spiritual appearances as due to the natural surroundings of 
romanticscenery working on an excited imagination. Dothan 
lends itself to no such fantastic solution. A wide, rich plain, 
lying on the natural highway from Syria across Jordan by 
Bethshean to Samaria, with a smooth, réund-topped hill at 
its south-eastern edge, beneath which is a copious spring, 
precious to the shepherds, and many dry cisterns, into one of 
which Joseph may have been cast, lends no aid to the imagina- 
tion. The ancient city, now marked by grass-grown mounds, 
covered the summit of the hill. On its slopes the Syrians 
could not camp. They beleaguered it by encircling it with 
their camp on the rising ground beyond the base of the 
mount. It was on the open space all round the city that the 
hosts of Jehovah were revealed interposing between Ben- 
hadad’s troops and the prophet. 

A Host Encompassep tue Crry.—The belief, not only in 
spiritual appearances, but in the multitude of God's hosts fill- 
ing all space, though unseen, and, further, in angels specially 
detailed to watch over each individual, was ‘a very real one 
among the Jews, as it was among all nations of antiquity. 
Among all Eastern nations, as among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, aod our own Norseman and Teuton forefathers, the 
conviction ef the presence of guardian spirits is very strong, 





among none more so than among the Mohammadans. This, 
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of course, arises from the ‘teaching of the ies 
Mobammad always claims tbat his revelations came Fil 
Gabriel or some other heavenly messenger, With them, not 
only has every believer his own guardian angel, but every 
place has its special angelic protector, I think thut this 
firm belief has done something to keep alive a moral sense in 
the Moslem, who, though he knows that God sees him, yet is 
more closely affected by the thought that his most secret act 
is noted by his gusrdian angel. “The Arabian Nights,” and 
all Moslem literature, is full of references to the ministry of 
angels, The Chinese carry their belief in the localization of 
angelic beings much farther. In their superstition respect- 
ing the Fung-shui, as it is called, they hold that every dwell- 
ing bas its guardian spirit, but that this may be good or bad, 
according to the virtues or vices of the builders, and that 
theve spirits de good or harm to the dwellers, as the case may 
be. The worship of the Fung-shui is strangely mingled by 
them with the worship of their ancestors. 


Phe College, Durham, England, 


“Tapy Came By Niaut.”—And in this respect they acted 
in thorough accord with Oriental habit. In tropical and sub- 
tropical parts of the East, ordinary traveling is generally done 
by night; but in all parts of the East, the sudden raids which 
are so characteristic of Oriental warfare, generally take place 
at night, and under cover of the darkness. For this reavon, 
traveling parties always put sentinels on guard during the 
night, and it is no unusual thing for the whole camp to be 
wakened by a succession of musket-shots, telling that would-be 
intruders have’ been driven off, or that the Arab sentinel 
wishes to impress the European traveler with the vigilance 
of his watch,—whether there was a foernan there or not. 

. “Tar I May Senp anp Fercu Hro.”—Strange as it 
may seem, the abduction of a prophet would not strike the 
average Oriental official as an impolitic thing, We have an 
instance of such abduction in the case of one of the Muham- 
madan mahdees, who, in spite of the reverence due to him as 
a kind of Mahammadan messiah, was seized by a Muham- 

madan noble, and kept a prisoner for years, while his captor, 
calling himself the mAbdy’s lieutenant, issued pious proclama- 
tions in the name of the mihdy, which were duly obeyed by 
the true believers, Oriental reverence for things sacred is 
mized largely with superstition; and it is quite likely that 
the king of Syria thought that the possession of a »rophet 
with the remarkable powers which seemed to belong to Elisha, 
would be a possession worth having. 

‘ “Ture SzRvANT OF THE Maw or Gop.”—Rather, the min- 
ister. To be the personal attendant of one who is supposed 
to possess supernatural powers, or an exceptionally high degree 
of holiness, is esteemed a high hoxor in the East. Lane relates 
that in Egypt the common people will submit to any wrong 
done to them by a reputed saint, and whatever enormities he 
may commit, “ such acts do not affect his fame for sanctity; 
for they are considered as the results of the abstraction of his 
mind from: worldly things; his soul or reasoning faculties 
being wholly absorbed in devotion, so that his passions are 
left without control.” Men and women wili therefore sub- 
mit, even on fhe street, to wrong actions done to them by a 
reputed saint, under the idea that they are honored, rather 
than injured, by the saint’s treatment of them. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For the review, the superintendent's questions of last week 
miay be used. 
| Preliminary.—The story of the borrowed ax (2 Kings 6: 1-7). 
8. What king was this? (2 Kings 6:24.) Your opinion of 
the shrewdness of bad men’s plots? (Neh. 4 : 11; Psa. 71: 
10, 11.) What does God think of them? (Job 5: 12, 13; 
Psa. 2: 2-4; Isa. 30: 1.) How should good men feel about 
them? (Isa. 8 : 10.) What use may good men make of 
stratagems? (2 Kings 6 : 19-23.) 
9. Does “pass not” mean “ fail not to guard,” or“ stray not 
beyond”? Which+explanation does “sent” (v. 10) favor? 
Whom does God still counsel? (Psa. 25 : 14; Prov. 3: 82. 
In what ways? (Psa.19:11; Col, 1: 25-29; 1 Thess. 5: 14; 
Job 13 : 23.) Explain how God’s limitings enlarge our 
liberty (Gal. 2: 19; 3: 24; Jas. 2:12; Psa. 119: 44, 45.) 
10. Men give readiest heed to warnings on what sort of 
topics? Which clause of the verse expresses the beginning 
of Jehoram’s safety? Saved himself? (Job 40: 12-14.) What 
if Jehoram had slighted the first warning? 
11. Why do plans fail?. (Psa. 1: 1-3; Matt. 26:39.) Some 
false reasons we often imagine? 
12. Who may this “servant” have been? (2 Kings 5: 1.) 
What greater knowledge oversees us? (Psa. 189: 1-4) The 
present relation of prophets, or teachers, to national welfare 
(Matt. 5 : 13). 
18, Where is Dothan? What had occurred there? (Gen. 
$7 : 17.) 
14, How is this “great host” an “unconscious, tribute” to 
the prophet? What happenc. when Ahaziah sent the fiftie« 


by Ben-badad witi his “(great host? (Pm. 38:38) What 


Why by night, if the king believed as in verse.12? 
15, What kind of people never see the helping host because 
they never see the hostile army? (Rev.3: 17,18) What 
would Elisha’s first servant have seen? What word of David’s 
should this servant have remembered? (Psa. 27 : 3.) 
16. Most notable use of the words “fear not” in the Bible 
(Gen. 15:1; Deut. 1: 21; Isa, 41: 10-14; Luke 12: 32; 
John 6: 20; Acts 27: 24; Rev.1:17; and in many other 
noble passages.) How did Paul put the truth for us? (Rom. 
8:81.) 
17, Who have this attending host? (Psa.34:7.) Of whom 
does it partly consist? (Heb. 1:14; 11:1t012:2.) How 
may we win consciousness of this helping army ? (John 8: 12). 
How open the eyes of others to it? (Acts 9: 17.) What 
things prevent the vision? How should the sight have 
affected the after-life of the young man? Explain how the 
heavenly host stood between Elisha and the Syrians, yet the 
Syrians “came down” to him. 
18, What blinding miracledid Paul once work? (Acts 13: 
8-12.) How did this differ in effect from ordinary blindness? 
What is the spiritual parallel to this blindness? (Isa. 59 : 10- 
13.) How did Christ blind eyes, as well as open them? 
(John 9: 89; 2 Cor. 2:16.) What is the conclusion of the 
event? (2 Kings 6 : 19-23.) The lesson of this incident? 
(Rem. 12: 20, 21.) 

FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 
1, How did Elisha save Jehoram from the Syrians? 2. 
What did the Syrians contrive against the prophet? 3. What 
did Elisha’s servantsay when he saw'the army? 4. What did 
Elisha tell him? Give the golden text. 5. And proved it 
how? 6. How did God bring the prophet out of the danger? 
7. What are some of our enemies? 8 Who are with us 
against them? 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS, 


HOW ONE MAN SURROUNDED A 
THOUSAND. 


1. HOW IT SEEMED AT FIRST. 
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ELISHR CAPTURED. 





2. HOW IT WAS IN REALITY. 





CAPTURED. 

















THE LORD THY GOD WILL TURN THY CAPTIVITY. 








GOD KNOWS THE PLACE 


DANGER: SAFETY: 
BEWARE! FOLLOW ME. 





“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 








. 
K A 
GREAT+HOST | GREATER HOST 
AGAINST US. FOR US. 





LORD, OPEN THOU OUR EYES. 





after Bijjah? (2 Kings 1.) What mistake, then, was made 











indicates the size ot the company? (2 Kings 6: 19, 23){ 


HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 
“ There are angels hovering round.” 
“ Dare to be a Daniel.” ‘4 
“ How firm a foundation.” 
« Through all the changing séenes of life” 
“ Hark, hark, my soul!” 
“ Oh, safe to the rock.” 
* Rise, glorious conqueror, rise.” 
“ There’s a royal banner given.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Tn this lesson we find suggestions of what we might see if 
our eyes were supernaturally opened, and of what we may be 
assured of while our eyes are holden. Seeing is believing, 
but believing without seeing is an improvement on walking 
by sight. 
In every contest where we must have a part, the main 
question for us to consider is, Which side is God's side? not 
Which side seems the stronger? The forces that be on God’s 
side are always more than the forces that be against God. Of 
this fact our faith is better evidence to us than our eyes could 
be, It might harm rather than help us to have our eyes 
ovened supernaturally; but there can never be harm in trust- 
ing God contidently, sight or no sight. Hence a better prayer 
for every one of us than “ Lord, open thou mine eyes, that I 
may see,” 1s “ Lord, | believe; help thou mine unbelief!” 


ADDED POINTS. 


Taking counsel is very well, if it be with those who are 
wise and true. But in a matter of right and wrong, counsel 
with God’s servants is safer than counsel with our servants, 
To have warning is one thing; to heed a warning is 
another thing. Both giving and heeding warnings come 
into our sphere of duty and privilege. 

Saving one’s self in a time of danger is a result of heeding 
a wise warning, rather than of having it. 

Which side are we on in the great fight now in progress? 
That is a fair question, and it is an agerens one. 

“God and.one man are always a majority.” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


——@———— 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
eopy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher. 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice im the pages ot his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times, Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the erdinary trade chav« 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by cireular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.) 





THE UNWRITTEN GOSPEL* 


It is a rare occurrence that a book so purely technical 
in character as is Resch’s Agrapha should have such 
claims upon the interest and attention, not only of dibli- 
cal and theological scholarship, but also of Christian 
readers in general. It abounds in citations from patris- 
tic literature, and in microscopic discussions of philo- 
logical and historical details, together with the elucidation 
of intricate and involved principles, the fall appreciation 
of which can be expected on!y from a specialist. And 
yet the work, which constitutes the bulk of the filth 
volume of the series of Texts and investigations on the 
History of Early Christian Literature, edited by Oscar 
von Gebhardt and Adolf Harnack, rightly appeals to an 
audience much larger than, that of professional New 
Testament scholars. 

This claim is based upon the subject-matter. It is the 
first full, accurate, and thoroughly scientific diseussion 
of one of the most interesting problems of New Testa- 
ment research,—namely, that of the agrapha, or extra- 
canonical sayings of our Lord. That the problem is a 
real and not an imaginary one is evident both from the 
nature of the case and from the direct and indirect state- 
ments of the church fathers, which Resch has here placed 
before his readers in almost bewildering abundance. It 
is almost self-evident (see John 21 : 25) that our Gospels 
are a wonderfully compact and suggestive collection of 
our Lord’s sayings and doings during his career in the 
flesh. Of the many words of wisdom which he uttered, 
but which have not been recorded by the evangelists, as 
of paramount importance in the spread of Christianity, 


*Agrapha, aussercanonische Evangelienfragmente. Von P. 
poo Alfred Resch, Kirchenrath. Anhang : Das Evangelien- 





agment von von Adoif Harnack. 9x6 inches, ‘ 
pS he en ee en Seok Retna, Oe ine isa." Price, 




















































































































rt it is believed, were acetal by ‘the  fiving 
traditions of the early church. 

Patristic literature assumes the existence of such extra- 
canonical sayings of Jesus as a matter of course, and 


"uses and cites them in the same way in which it employs 


those recorded by the evangelists. Resch has found some 
of these sayings, or Logia, in many recensions, Of the 
most popular Logion, commonly current in the form 
“ Become wise money-changers,” Resch has found no 
fewer than sixty-nine citations, differing not much more 
from each other than do the citations from Scriptures 
found in the early literature of the Church. The variants 
in the recensions are mostly formal in character. Of the 
Logion standing next in popularity, aud commonly 
quoted in the furm “Therefore also our Lord Jesus 
Christ said, In whatsoever things I shall find you, in 
these I shall also judge you,” there are sixteen recen- 
sions. Next in order is the Logion “ And whatsoever a 
man does not wish to have done to him, let him see to 
it that he does not do this to another,” which is repre- 
sented in twelve citations. 

Resch has collected one hundred and thirty-nine 


_ agrapha, but of these he regards only seventy*four as 


genuine, the others being pronounced doubtful or 
spurious. This division is based upon his hypothesis of 
the origin of tlie agrapha, and their relation to the 
literary composition of the synoptic Gospels. Attention 
may be drawn, in passing, to Resch’s interesting dis- 
covery that there are no agrapha with Joannine paral- 
lels, and that this fact is am evidence for the early date 
of the fourth Gospel. Resch is convinced that, before 
our present Gospels were written, there must have been 
a Semitic collection of the sayings of Christ, which, how- 
ever, is now lost, but which was the chief source for 
Matthew and Luke, and possibly also of Mark. This 
document he accepts as the thread to lead investigators 
out of the labyrinth of the synoptic problem and he 
elaborately attempts to prove that those of the agrapha 
which he pronounces genuine at one time constituted a 
part of this extra and pre-canonical gospel document, 
out of which, in conjunction with the second Gospel, the 
first and third Gospels drew their data, He thus assigns 
to these genuine agrapha, which he, on account of their 
source, calls “ Logia,” after the manner of Papias, an 
important part and portion in the solution of the synop- 
tic enigma. Naturally, a theory of*such far-reaching 
bearings will be accepted with considerable hesitancy. 
Indeed, the chief merit of Resch’s work lies in its collec- 
tion of new materials for New Testament litgrary study, 
although its nierits are not confined to these limitations. 
Resch’s work, especially on account of its wealth of new 
information, clearly belongs in the front rank of recent 
publications in this department. That some of his con- 
clusions will need revision, scarcely admits of any doubt, 
particularly as he seems not to have learned to make 
haste slowly in drawing far-reaching conclusions. But 
so complete are the materials colleeted, that this feature 
of the work brings its own corrective without. The 
data are all given from which Resch makes his deduc- 
tions; and, if the former do not sustain the latter, this 
can be detected by a re-examination. The volume is 
thus one for close study, and is not intended for the 
novice or the amateur. 

Harnack’s appendix (pp 483-97) is a welcome addition 
to the book. It passes in review the discussions which 
have appeared since the discovery of the so-called Gos- 
pel Fragment in a Fayoom papyrus in 1884. The whole 
is an objective presentation of the facts in the case, and 
the reader is left to pass his own judgment on the matter. 

The Germans are gradually learning the value of a 
good index. It is worthy of special mention that this 
volume is well supplied with accurate and comparatively 
complete indices, covering twenty-two pages. The table 
of contents is also followed by a special list of the 
agrapha. All in all, Resch’s monograph is a masterly 
production. 


Naturally, nogsmal! or limited interest has anticipated 
the appearance of Sir Edwin Arnold’s new poem, The 
Light of the World ; or, The Great Oonsummation. It 
is “ introduced” to the American public by that profes- 
sional writer of introductions, Mr. R. H. Stoddard; it 
is accompanied by reproductions of Hoffman’s well- 
known (and, in one instance, very remarkable) pictures 
of the life of Christ; and it is dedicated to Queen Victoria. 
It needed, however, none of these extraneous aids to 
arouse attention. The Light of Asia, notwithstanding 
its roseate and misleading view of Booddhism and its 
results, has been one of the most distinctly original suc- 
ceases in recent English verse; and a wide public has 
been curious to see what treatment its facile author could 








give to a far more august, commanding, and inspiring 
theme. The resuit is neither a success nor a failure,—a 
remark which may paradoxically but truthfully be said 
to indicate that the poem is virtually unsuccessful, To 
write a good piece of historical fiction, to portray past 
characters or events in picturesque and essentially valu- 
able literary art, is a task demanding the powers of the 
author of The Scarlet Letter or the author of The Idyls 
of the King. When the Saviour is the theme, the diffi- 
culties are enormously increased. Some presentations 
of the times and life of Christ actually arouse the indig- 
nation of disgust, on the side of religion and also on that 
ofart. In others, the figure of Christ moves as a pale 
abstraction, too far removed for any danger of irreverent 
or inartistic presentation, but also too far for force. In 
Ben-Hur the best pages are those devoted to collateral 
incidents or environing scenes. An excellent method 
is that adopted in Mrs, Charles’s strong story, The Vic- 
tory of the Vanquished, in which are introduced nar- 
rated accounts of Christ, and longings for him, without 
attempts at actual dramatic portrayal in dialogue or 
picture. Longfellow’s The Divine Tragedy wona partial 
success because of its remarkable paraphrase—close, yet 
poetical—of the New Testament story. In the case of 
Sir Edwin Arnold’s new book there is no sense of irreve- 
rence on the author’s part, and there need be little posi- 
tive annoyance on the side of the reader. Its smooth 
pentameters, rhymed or unrhymed, are turned with the 
facility of one who makes verse as easily and as quickly 
as William Morris or Lewis Morris, among his contem- 
poraries. The imaginary device by which the story is 
retold is poetically legitimate and new. Some few of the 
descriptions, especially the paraphrases, are effective. 
But the long poem leaves little—one might, not unjustly, 
say no—resulting impression of fire, genius, inspiration, 
large creative force. It is almost precisely what that 
very clever versifier, the author of Prince Deukalion and 
The Masque of the Gods, might have written had he been 
a Christian, The poem is a manufacture—made with 
high purpose, with no little cleverness, and with sweet 
verbal melody; but a manufacture nevertheless, Yet it 
is little discredit to fail where success, in view of all the 
conditions, was wallnigh impossible. The poem will at 
least, like Ben-Hur, serve the purpose of giving a new 
point of view to those readers who lack the imaginative 
power which enables one to make vivid mental pictures 
of the figures and details of the condensed narrative of 
the Gospels. (7454 inches, pp. iv, 286. New York: 
Funk and Wagnalls. Price: $1.75 in cloth, 50 cents 
in paper.) 


The late Alexander M. Mackay, missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society in Uganda, Africa, was de- 
clared by Henry M. Stanley to be “the best missionary 
since Livingstone.” “To see one man of this kind,” 
writes Mr. Stanley in his new volumes, “ working day 
after day for twelve years bravely, and without a syllable 
of complaint or a moan amid the ‘ wildernesses,’ and to 
hear him lead his little flock to show forth God’s loving- 
kindness in the morning, and his faithfulness every night, 
is worth going a long journey for the moral courage and 
contentment that one derives from it.” The reader will 
immediately expect, therefore, to find both religious and 
ethnological instraction in the newly published memoir, 
by his sister, of Mr. Mackay, who is simply and appro- 
priately called, on the back of the volume, Mackay of 
Uganda. The letters and other records composing the 
book might have been compressed with advantage; but, 
on the whole, one does not wish materially to curtail 
pages so full of Christian zeal, philanthropic enthusiasm, 
personal courage, and practical common sense. From 
his accounts of the cleverness of ants to his ringing words 
concerning right and wrong methods of evangelizing 
Africa, Mackay always wrote with clearness and intelli- 
gence. In brief, he counseled the establishment of a 
series of Christian normal schools, teaching, as far as 
practicable, the same methods in the same language, and 
gradually spreading, under Caueasian impulse, the gos- 
pel and education among the negroes. He illustrates 
this by the cantilever principle in bridge-building. The 
pages of this interesting book sometimes burn with 
indignation, as where Mackay stigmatizes “ hell’s high- 
way” the route of Arab marauding and slave-catching 
expeditions. It is interesting to pote that Mr. Mackay 
had the fullest confidence in Stanley and his work; the 
visit of that famous explorer was “the dawn of a new 
era in the annals of the court of Uganda. The people 
themselves date from Stanley’s day the commencement 
of leniency and law in place of the previous reign of 
bloodshed and terror.” Again: “ Wherever I find my- 
self in Stanley’s track, in Uganda, Ugogo, or even 








invariably been such as to win from them the highest 
respect for the face of a white man.” (73 <5} inches, 
cloth, pp. viii, 488. New York: A.C. Armstrong & Son, 
Price, $1.50.) 


Intelligent readers will find plenty of food for thought 
in Professor William Knight’s Essays in Philosophy, Old 
and New, which discuss nearly all the great problems of 
man’s source, éxistence, environment, and destiny; of 
freedom and foreknowledge; of experience and intui- 
tion ; of evolution and ultimate right. Salutary are the 
author’s clear and strong statements that Darwinian 
evolution, as expounded by its extremest advocates, fails 
to account for the origins of life and of duty; that the 
idealist must reverently study experience, while the 
“ common-sense” philosophy must not ignore the trane 
scendental ; and that the development of the soul is the 
greatest fact in the universe. In his introduction he 
seems to assert that right and the ideal are only relative; 
but this is counterbalanced by such statements as that 
“we have experimental proof, within the limits of our 
conscious life, that the Authority to which we bow is not 
derived from anything lower than itself” (p, 170); 
“whence come those suggestions of the Infinite—that 
flit athwart the stage of consciousness, in our struggle 
and inspiration after the ideal—if not from a Personal 
Source kindred to themselves?” (p, 281.) The argu- 
ment for immortality is put on simply philosophical 
grounds, and without reference to the specially Christian 
evidence. Confidence in his argument may, with some, 
be complicated and weakened by the reasoning of the 
last chapter, which seeks to make out a case for the 
theory of metempsychosis, although Professor Knight 
does not lay the same emphasis on this as on the belief 
in immortality. In this last argument, he takes no 
cognizance of the existence of a false sense of retroactive 
experience, which is recognized by every student of 
psychical research, (7}<5 inches, cloth, pp. 367, Bos 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


The versatility of Georg Ebers is as manifest as his 
power in the field of archeological and historical fiction, 
His latest book is The Elixir, and Other Tales, the stories 
additional to that giving the title being The Greylock 
and The Nuts. The three illustrate the author’s ability 
to tell a plain tale freshly and interéstingly: the first 
not disadvantageously suggests something of the Haw- 
thorne method; the second is a good example of an in- 
nocent and pleasing tale of the supernatural; and the 
third winsomely illustrates the Christ-likeness of true 
giving. The translation, by Mrs. Edward Hamilton Bell, 
is smooth; and there is an interesting portrait of the 
author, Mrs. Bell, it may be said in passing, seems 
determined that onto shall be accounted a good English 
word; she uses it no less than six times in The Greylock, 
(6}<4# inches, paper, pp. iii, 261. New York: W. 8, 
Gottsberger & Co. Price, 50 cents.) 


The seriousness of the tone of the extracts, the un- 
familiarity of many of them, and the absence of verse, 
give The Steps of the Sun: Daily Readings of Prose, 
selected by Agnes Mason, a sort of character of its own, 
amid the swarm of similar publications. The compiler’s 
reading has apparently been wide in the literature of 
England, and narrow elsewhere. (644 inches, cloth, 
pp. v, 829. London and New York: Longmans, Green, 
and Company. Price, $1.25.) 





, LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


There is ethnological, philological, commercial, and 
religious interest in English-Eskimo and Eskimo-Eng- 
lish Vocabularies (Circular of Information No. 2, 1890, 
of the Bureau of Education), by Ensign Roger Wells, Jr., 
and Interpreter John W. Kelly. The plain and appar- 
ently trustworthy pictures of the utter moral and mental 
degradation of some of the Arctic Eskimos in Alaska 
will be startling to those who reflect that such men are 
inhabitants of United States territory. Clearly, the 
Alaskan missions must be developed and strengthened, 


As one considers the output of American thought in 
the closing years of the century, he can note with pleas- 
ure the appearance of several scientific works of great 
size, thoroughness, and authoritativeness. Such are 
Dr. MeCook’s initial volumes on American Spiders and 
their Spinning-Work ; the first of the twelve volumes 
of Professor ©. 8. Sargent’s vast work on The Silva of 
North America ; and Mr, 8. H. Scudder’s now completed 
monograph on The Butterflies of the Eastern United 
States and Canada, with its two thousand pictures of 
butterflies, caterpillars, etc. To these may be added 





Ukerewe itself, I find his treatment of the natives has 


TheCentury Dictionary and the final edition of Professor 















































































Ohila’s English and Scottish Popular Bale 
lads; both of which works havea scien- 
tific value,—for filk-lore bears upon eth- 
nology. Such monumental undertakings 
as these (costing from thirty to three hun- 
dred dollars apiece) will assuredly be re- 
. membered as character'stics of the history 
“Sot the American intellect in the last quar- 
~ ber of the century. 


D BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Bunday School Times is given each week. The 
= Wegular edition this week for subscribers is 
"158,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscrip'ion list at any time. The advertis- 
¢> ing rateis$1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
Jo B per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 

tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 

of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
\ tue for a year, or a untform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the wholeto amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position im the paper, regularly, as he 
nay choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
iercontracts with other advertisers, nor with 
Lé Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
7 sempasitaned All advertising, however, 
conditioned onanappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates, 


Send for Rev. Dr. Thomas’s programs of 
mer travel to Russia, Italy, etc. 1606 
allace Street, Philadelphia. 
P. © 


‘Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, a healthful 

mic, Used in place of lemons or lime juice 

it will harmonize with such stimulants as are 
necessary to take. 


‘3 

‘SL James Russell Lowell considers The Cen- 
tury Dictionary “most thorough and com- 
plete.” Send 10 cents (in stamps) to The 
Century Co., New York, for specimen pages. 
“More interesting than a novel.” 














A Good Reputation.—“ Brown's Bronchial 
Troches” have been before the public many 
years, and are everywhere acknowledged to Le 
the best remedy for all throat troubles. They 

“quickly relieve coughs, sore-throat, and bron- 
chial affections. Price, 25 cents, For sale 
everywhere, and only in boxes, 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS, 


by Mr. Edward L. Wilson, is the most 
th). recent, the most attractive, ond the most 
handsomely illustrated volume descrip- 
tive of the scenes conspicuous in Bible 

4 history. 
».. The New York Bvangelist says : 


* From the Land of Goshen to Da- 
mascus Mr. Wilson journeyed with his 
feamera, and his thorough acquaintance 

with Scripture history, and his earnest 

"desire for truth at whatever sacrifice of 
romance, result in a well-made and pro- 
# Ausily illustrated book, which connects 
each scene with history and with tradi- 
tion in a very interesting way, with just 
enough reminder of the author-artist’s 
personality to add vividness and reality 
to the whole,” 

Price, $3.50. 7b clergymen and Sun- 
day-school teachers, $2.80 net ; 28 cents 
extra when sent by mail. 

CHARLES SCRIBNE#’S SONS, 
New York Crry. 


WE TAME FOR GRANTED 
areanxious to obtain at once » clearer,comprehen- 

ve insight intothecontentsof the Bible. On receip: of 

21 cents, should you ay to find it ee bookstore, 


: pee xs Renuitse. sy Baton, Po 
Mawonae 


, Soachers’ Bibles. 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 East 17th St., N.Y 


edited by “ Pan«v,” is the best maca- 
9 zine for 5 Sayes nd'girls between 8 and 
& Sertal stories by Pansy ani M Sidney ; 
‘nristian E) Ganver Aepartment and good fea. 
a ag flayear. D, Lothrop Company, P»bs.. Boston. 
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PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Philadelphia, sal 





Lida and M. J. Clarkson, 
Editors, 


Single Copies 1Sc. $1 per year 


Its leading departments, writ- 
ten by ladies, are: — Easy LzEs- 
BONS IN ART-- FANCY WORK 
AND ARTISTIC NOVELTIZS — 
Brvusu STup1Ees, illustrated with 
Colored Plates—HomE NEEDLE- 
WORK AND CROCHET — HOUSE- 

OLD DECORATIONS — CHINA 

AINTING — DomESTIC HELPS 






SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


SUBSCRIPTION pgs tm 





Ladies Save Your PIN MONEY and Subscribe for 
INGALLSX, Dlawing 2 Painting 


We will send this cook, Easy Lessons IN DRAWING AND PAINTING, price 35 
cents, FREE to any | one sending 2fc. (stamps taken) for a THREE months’ TRIAL 
NGALLS’ HOME AND ART MAG. 


EASY LESSONS IN 


By LIDA CLARKSON. 
Price 35 cents. 

Every person doing, or wishing 
to do, DRAWING or PAINTING, 
should aan 5 this book. The Ile 
lustratio 

this Toone are eroetion The 
ee Se ikeall of LIpA 


child can understand 


Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 











The Breath of Spring is in the Air, 


Time to practice EASTER MUSIC, is it not?. 


Send for our Fime List of carols, anthems, etc.. or for 
Easter Alieluias [5 cts.; 50 cts. doz. }. Rosabel, or Our 
Easter Offering (15 cts.; $1.44 doz. |, a cantata by Lewis, 


MUSICAL SOCIETIES 


should wind up the yore b bg no such gootaie 

as yee Munio ($1.50; $13.50 Wreck of H 

bed doz, |, Vist Psalm { [60 cts.; $5.40 doz. Bal. 
t d for our list of 150 cantatas. 


FAIRS and EXHIBITIONS 


are made successful by introducing easy cantatas, like 

Dairy Maid’s Supper | 20 cts.; $1.80 coz. | Lewis, or Gar- 

ak of Si oging E owers [40 cis.; $3.60 doz.},or Rainbow 
‘estival [| ; $1.80 doz. ] Lewis. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


who sing will be delighted to take part in the eb 
flower c:ntata, New Filora’s Bary [40 cts.; 
doz. |, New Flower Lean tee $5.40 doz. }, Kini — 
of Mother Goose (25 
cts.; $5.40 doz, Send for iteee 


Mach attractive Exhibition Music is 
feund in Scheel Collections. 
Children’s School Songs [35 cts.; $3.60 doz.}], Golden 
Roat [50 cts,|) charming action songs by Mrs, L. 0, 

Chant, First Steps in Song Reading [30 cts. ; $3 doz.) 


Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


J. EK, Drtson & Co,, 1228 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, 


NEW EASTER MUSIC! 
CHRIST EXALTED. 3.5 “Antiemsforthe chotr: 


pony hymns for a 2 congregation; new cho- 

propriate Bible tival ofthe Re the whole care- 

filly arranged fo rthe re the Resu Resurrection, 
Rowert Lowry, 16 





schools, Easter festivais, by our popular ——, 
Price of either of the above, 5 cents each by mail; 


___Rsvotupplied Stsuine peoe nn A8Y PF® 
catalogue 

wag : 

THE BICLOW & MAIN CO.., 


EMBLEMS OF 
LIFE FROM THE DEAD, 
EVERLASTING COVENANT. 


PR sy = SERVICES for EASTER, containing 
B, cenctings, Price, 5 cents per copy ; 50 cents 
per dozen, by mail. For 10 cents one copy of each 


will he sent. 





trating the life of Joseph. Each a box. "Price, 
ng: Ne eect. GOODENOUGH & Woo: 
New York. 


JOHN J. HOOD, 


18 don}, Gypsey Queen [60 Mighty Victor. 


ANNUAL No. 15. splendid corcis ge. Geliegtion of All Hail Our Risen Lord! (New.) 


of Easter Anthems for 


81 Randolph St St., Chicago. 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


00 Cur tise 
ond Arch, St. Music. Oriec of Worship bras. 4p 
Philadelphia, Price, 5¢, Cong’iS.8. & Pub. Soc’y, Boston & 








ools, by J. LMORE. Bright and 
ing music, and beautiful recitations. Price, 
cts. cts. per dozen, id. Two new 
Antherns for choirs, ‘Roll the Rock 
ge e haan on it — ul Voice,” by Her- 


THE MUSICAL MESS 





A new monthly, 2 pages and cover, sheet music 
size, $1.00 per Instructive ng. and 
120F more Pag of sof sheet am aye vocal and in- 
pe te pa pe pear me to those 


Bate i ere 
N. ¥., or 
141 . ri ATL, >. 


EASTER SERVICES 
For Church and Sunday-school. 

Resurrexit (NEW). 

Crowned with Glory. | ./nov > cons each 

The Conqueror. ‘00 per hundred; or 

mailed, POSTPAID, for 
Immanuel Victorious. |} &9 cents per dozen. 
Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 

150 Nassau Street, New York. 


EASTER MUSIC 


Of every description for the Church and Sunday 
School. Complete Lists mailed free to any address 
on application. ADDRESS, 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
erecirr tee oe | Blakes 
EASTER'SERVICES. 


By Messrs. LEINBACH and HILL. 














Alleluia! Christ is Risen. 
t. Hach, $4.00 100; 50 extra, 
pum: “Tampibettint an cel canes Sct, 
CHARLES G. FISHER, Publisher, 
907 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


KEEPING A complete service, by 


MARION West. Music by 


EASTER oe Abie Veet “a 





Shoes: Bcouty-cach 


NOYES & 


= ge New Service Xo. XVI(I. Tufts and 
Hazard. Tue Story oF Easte ER. 
Also four other Services. 


‘andres’ ‘HENRY DB. 
Beston, Mass. 





EDUCATIONAL. 

G 

Sia Sarde whibone noid ten fa Sedans 
Pror. Murpock, 487 Woodiand Ave., Cleveland, O. 











“I i og nh ebbig Ba met sg 

ment, and feel that the cure 

case.” _ Refer also to J. 5 Wattles, nar of The 
si pamphletto E. %. JOHNSTON, 
Insti E. Corner 1ith and Spring Garden 
one E. J, BE RPE, Ni epee case 





STAMMERING. Sure cases French German metho 
Write for testimonials. ECK’S SCHOOL, 837 
Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn, New ¥ 


OFFER WITHOUT A PARALLEL. 














same rate - two weeks’ board free. 
0. M. CROSBY, 99 Franklin St., New York. — 
com . the Holy Land, Round theWo: 


Select parties: best ticketing ee 8 cea 
tickets, H. Gaze & Son, 940 Broadway, N 


Books 


New Books every week. 
Catalogue, 132 pages, free ; 
not sold by Dealers; prices 
too low; buy of the Pub- 
lisher, JoHN B. ALDEN, 
393 Pearl St.. — York. 


ee aprisis 
4 nea 
Wate 


Sate For 


Should forth merri Gms the bride and prom 
v Ler 3 Dy Telmage’s a book 














15 choice 








sermons, covering @ nial field. A valu- 
le Jp patifu iy bound, 
Price, $8.00; . WAGNALIS, 
bi and N York. 
BUSHNELL'S 


Perfect Letter Copyin | Books 
pce heen oS eS te ores tea 


ying-ink. 00, 
size te ‘einrt eT te cecolee 
mell, 47 S. 4th St., 


MONTHS ON TRIAL FOR 
Bubier’s Popular Electrician. C 
Anillustrated oer Le et ve | g 
the amateur, experimen 
public. BUBIER PUB. co.  LWNN, MASS. 


HAVE You received our Sunday-school 
BOOK CATALOGUE? 
Our Books are the choicest, and our discounts th 


e 
largest. eas us your address, and fewill be sent you 
Nivzr PuBLisurne Co., Albany, N. Y, 


THE VOICE in Speech and Song. 
gn ag 

7 5 Che sod Toi 
other ci Read 
W. HAWS, Lock Box 210, Voet,,this paver ears, of 


teachers, singers, and all who 
SEEN EASTER SERIES Gas 

















love the human voice, 
ommended without ~ 
cation, enthusiast 


Be avi PA, 














Prevod on into t La. shands of nr tn 
Confessing Christ. oveu 4 
God’s Love. tied with nese, with 
be “ah Acceptance photogeevare. 25e. 
Assurance . . 

hb. want an agent in 
What a over? chases and ©, E. So- 
Love Manife =. Send for sam, pone al 


Griffith, Axtell, & CadyCo., Subseiaty, Holyoke, Mass. 

Gee JEWELS, No. 2. few. -) 
day-schools, 192 pages. Sam le ta eente: 
board: Tx 

Ww. W. Watenst < Co. So Savlisners, To Toledo, Ohio, ‘3 

oe reniike CLA SOM lected by iy 

Price, 1 
WAR ‘& DRUMMOND, Ne New York 5: 

















per 100. 

EASTER GREETING, 
RISEN. - icc yh AF nog 
Tr e 
received. W. H. BONER 
102 Chestnut St., Philad’a. 
Ge, Puemnal denanaes ams 

large life-like Photo, 


$ 
WaPONAE MUSSReHT Rainier Rees 





sen 12 Sere ence ret 100. 


FRIZZELL'S SAT ROOMS, Baltimore, 14. 


~ Jn ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertived in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, ax well o8 the advertiser, by stating that you 














saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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“THE SUNDAY sH00L 1 Tons. 
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QW For CENTLEM EN. 
in pratecppost groin, ond 

$3,002 aaa = 
Rai give The satisfaction 
Flend-ewod we welt. This shoe gunect be Guginnates fe style and 
$4.00: parison With other thakes of ahead. —scienmumect 2 Saudi soo 
$3.50 Saris hand sewed goods. aay ST cietneehin. it has bosoms the 
$9.50 Se S eM aes A 

Beware of fraud. Do you want to 

CAUTION, = agg If so, read thig caution care- 

fully. - L. Douglas’s name and the 

Bore leaving the factory, which protects th st high 

pricts and leterioe goods: If s shos-dealér attempts to eel mu 

bottom, and claims they are his make, do not thereby, 

although the dealer may be your personal friend, put him down as 


$5 00 Seuiesshar. ares and stylish dress or street 
cd those costing much more, as one 
sven welt. You can scarcely shoe from the 
ce a ‘armer’s Shee is especially wr outdoor 
$3.50 2 Pope es Gopemadtiwacistains Barriers, atirond te men, etc., it 
wear the genuine W. L. Douglas 
wees stamped plainly on the 48. of all his advertised shoes 
jee withont W.L. as’s name and the wig Dae on the 
p Pe a 
a fraud. 





It is a duty you owe yourself or family, during these hard 
times, to get the most value for your mone ou can economize 
Ay & Douglas Shoes, 


in your foot-wear if you will purchase 
which, without question, represent a greater value for the 
melee tn in the world. 


mone bmg te any other 

W.L vd Shoes can be worn by every member of 
on ‘family, prices svertised above. all in the United 

tates ices adv above 
If our local advertised agents cannot supply you 
— direct to the factory, enclosing Lt ie 

Gentlemen and Boys will 

te size usually worn, style and width 


To Dmg by Mail, 
Ladies sg myo give the style 
and width usually 
rn, rh, and if a enug or loose 
it is preferred. For Misses 
state oe and kind of heel. 
Address 


W. L. DOUGLAS, 


of toe 





ever 82. 92.00804 94.75.50 


ther throughout. They will o 
eh aos srl and more price. 74, 


$3.00 SHOE 


For LADIES. 


% Sn maadecot The beet Dongdla 
320 Reena abe a pare 


$ It is le of ne Tecan ett nt Yas ge 
oe ao ee ear Senora bee ie & 
100 Fe Is made in im both bright 


giving a f: 
4 saset e 
gp FOR MISS made expressly to meet a long-felt want for & 
‘ 7 5 22 pane bape = iayte Bs 1 Be > hyeien ies “Siglos, pring oy Heely’ in, the 


ular Heel.” Bix ey i ton » including 


Isa he 


sizes. O, D 


la a Peptie Gos in a most 
an at, 


ere Sizes, 1 to 7, 
Shoes 


Roamans 


W. L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe was awarded the medal for superior 
quality of material and proficiency in workmanship over alt other 
shoe exhibits, by the Massachusetts Mechanics 
Charitable Association, Boston, 1890. 


Correspondence Invited from Dealers 
who want an Agency. 
We claim all W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES to be 
the Best made that are sold at the prices named 
foreach. We not only make this claim, but sub- 
stantiate our statements by warranting, and so 
stamping every pair, thus giving consumers 
the fullest redress should they not prove 
as represented, by either replacing 
with a new pair or returning the 
amount paid, if any 
imperfections occur 
through fault of man- 

























The ior L2tive Hand-ecwed hoe 


Brockton, Mass, 





Ladies’ Opera Tee. 





Ladies’ Philadelphia Toe. 





Narrow London Cap Toe for Men, 


ufacturing. 





The Best $3.00 Shoe in the World, 








Plain French Toe for Men. 


WANTED.—A shoe-dealer, in evéry city and town not occupied, to take the agency for the sale of W. L. Douglas Shoes. All 


agents advertised in local paper. 


Send for illustrated Catalogue. 








FREE LADIES) 
oA MODERN HYGIEAN.S) 
A BOOK CONTA INING ARTICLI S$ ON 

| SENSIBLE DRESSING, J 


NOT RADICAL DRESS REFORM | 


jheibansinads on 


BEST DRESS STAY 


' ON THE MARKET, 








THE DOLLAR DOLLAR TYPE 
mm =83 ABCDE! ABCDEFGHI 


Will Not 
Cut 
through. 





PERSPIRATION PROOF. 
PLIABLE. 
EASILY ADJUSTED. 








By Caroline M. Dodson, M.D., of Philadel- 
phia, President of National Woman’s Health 
Association of America; Oscar B. Moss, 
M.D.,of Kansas City; Mrs, Annie Jenness- 
Miller, of New York; and other eminent 
writers upon this important subject. 


Ask for them. 








MODEL 
SPEciAL } 74 Grand §t., New York. 


Take none but them. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MANUFACTURING CO., YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN. 


FOR GALE GY ALL JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


DRESS STEEL and BUSTLE CO. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 








sg inks in fact 
ine, Speed, 18 to 25 words 


BROWN & METZNER, roll; usee oe 
Busetpxtz9 Inchon 1208; MENTION T 
Satisfaction 


535 Market St., San Francisco. 












A AGENTS WANTED 


th emareaon DOOK Of BIBLE yporegcne 


the 2, Wonders © gratin Wate me 
SSE Une ase * Hartford 





rculars free; AGENTS W. 
39 by expives for $1,005 


H. INGRRSOLL & BRO., Ue a, ear et eae 


EASY and PERPETUAL 
zncomes can be made by AGENTS 














Taet’’ 
BLAOK seocenee- 











P. Kobi 
y Refunded if ‘they 
Gtain the Feet or Fade. 
THE CLEAR ‘AST 
Hosi Y¥ 
Invaluable lose 50 cents for these word ies Eooaawer? New York; 
ens ROW. ‘ 
Box i027. W. W. DEWEY, Cadillac, Mich. ees Pee, < Thicago; 
gs hy 7 the © best Teochere’ Biv Bible on the market. ot } oe A Ancien 
It 1s Benatifulls printed in . ~ — Rote ty fine for price-list, 





ne 
d bound in Genul 
of the best quailty Material a and workmanship i WHAT 
fan val eat x. wat-diaas the Price is lower 
a0 WEAR 


. B. YOUNG & ©O., Cooper Union, New York. 
TIBBALS FE BOOK COMPANY, 
seem, New 





For newest styles of ladies’ wear at lowest 
write for our iHustrated catalogue, Sent free. A — 
HLER BROS., 50: 5 6th Avenue, N. ¥. 


‘Dr. WARNER’s CELEBRATED CoRA- 
LIne Corsets are the best. Over 14 mil- 


“school books. 
Send Ronday-achoo! 











selling the New Hygeia 
Magnetic Corsets and Waists. 
Popular prices. Big terms to agents. 
Apply for terms to 
WESTERN CORSET CO,, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


amariann Pu 
ton or et. 

we “in > pay a n 

i salary 

wot who 

wilt — i, 

ers for Woodward's Musical Monthly. Se nts 

and receive sample copy with five pects of 

















oat | =  &. Louis 
“wooD eiksragaen. § MONTHLY EMINISCENCES OF 
on-set ROP a SEE Sy caliee “Senteloetions tepiiilns 
author. n ons rn 
AGI wanted pases pro be eg eed jy Price, for Dook by prominent ooldiegs one & and states- 
$1.50. Positively mest*rellable book published. “itn” : Agen ‘er aoa 
dorsed by tbe Gen "8 moat intimate ends. Sells Bend se. instant! bape ees We guarantes best 
at sight, in’ foo) ry any other. is 
is what } you want.- Full can’ asin free opi: SH HW BA ASD « O., ee Ma. 
cation. Don’t delay. HJ. F'Smith & Co, hiladelphia, 
- Se ee eee + Seay Washoe oan nee pl ey pot a fiVe 
| GENTS wanted for THE LIFE OF GEN. minutes time 4 complete euccems. 
poems eye i Gen. O. O, Howanp. The dous sales nots 


most compleie and authentic By noel 4 pages, 
pnw a sy: $1.0. Send 0 cen ero eg 
aud ele m quick. JOHN ©, WINSTO 
. Philadelp ia and’Chi aa 








AT A OGUE with be insided about 4 pil lions sold in this country alone. 
CATA L0G ~—— an gee Your your| JAMES McCREERY & co., 





Lmporters and Dealers ib Fine Dry Goots, 


Bleventh &., New York. 


Saracara Se aseaeie ress | um 





: "Wented At AGENT 
aes mie y 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


at SUNDAY Petes toe . TIMES titner of or new sabecrib weekly 


50 
Ss ome ee full payment in ee 00 
genta. crafty hy hay = emake 


seinot ees CLuBsS. a 
Any or many copies or of sc! 

i Lyte wile ‘oa co) as may be de- 
at foll yeasty 

ee e inore than one) mailed 











RA nay be ordered sent : 
i ui resses + ALE each, and partly ina 
* age to one address, at 0 cents each, when so de- 


club should all go to one post-office. 
aah : noes teachers of a 


ce, 

the same schoo m another, 

papers will ve sent eroctalt ious This cent th to 

Foxe clubs, at the idod inte rr to the extent that 

packane ot may be divided five or 
more, if desired. 


FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 

allowed for ag Meme See ee for in ? b of either 
, es ubs can 

wells sont scparately, but wAl be fcluded inthe 


may be made 06 ony tue to a.aa-ene 
rate to 


ut dharge. Members of 
pti de but any such ma haven his p: aper 
‘om tie package to an individual 
ay paring ay cents, the al fference in the price of the the 
© Classes of subscriptionc, or may order an extra 
the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
three cenisa week for # short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 
bers asking to have the direction of a paper 
should be careful to ames, not onl ~~ _ 
to which they wish BA sent, but also 
it og Me yer sent. All addresses should. inelnde 
coun 
slut subscription is renewed by acnencives Fm 
von thas the éne who sent the previous su ption, 
m will omige, the publisher by yy that 
much yd a. for ‘takes the place of the one 


y.. 
‘will eo bes Rent to ‘any ‘subscriber pezend 


the bape for, unless by special request. > Re 
j - By. 
Shee club will tavarlably be be discon at the 
AD my early. issue of the 
fthe o teachers ot a school to exam sit, will be 
sent , upon application. 
FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The pean Snes Times will be be cout to Vaio of the 
qpumtries ous raced In the Universal nion at 
the following rates, which include 
copy, one year, shillings. 
or more Ris per one yon, 6shillings each, 
ministers ssionari 
one or more copies, 6 shillings coat. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
must be ordered at one time, and they wit Wo 
font ether singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
é address, whichever may be preferred 


baoribers. 
alle Britain, Measrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
strc etcinies wre tate te 
or subscriptions e ' 
-. Ln Mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 


SOHN D,. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


P. heed Box 1550. 
BABY 'S 
i. SKIN & SCALP 
CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 
AND BEAUTIFIE® 
wot {aticuraSpap. 


press PURIFYING, AND BEAUTI- 














fying the skin of chiidren and infants, and 

nting minor blemishes and inherited skin 

ming chrouie. Curicura MEDICATED 

Soap is immeasurat?y superior to every 
ne skin soap yet prepared, 

— and lnVigtveben the aon res of the skin, 
and activity to the oil nds and tubes, 
thus furnishing an outlet for anwhelneomne matter, 
which, if retained, creates pimples, blackheads, 
flushes, and other complexional dixfigurafions. 
te Its gentle wee er ous ropa these natural 

skin the r mt, 
soft, flexible and healthy, 2nd suaventa tondin Some 
cracked, and scaly skin. 
Sold everywhere. Price, 2c. Prepared by the 
ly Drve AND CHEMICAL ComFOnaTION, Bos- 
ton, 


4%- Send for “ How to Beautify the Skin.” 


Pl PLES, blackheads, Shapped and oily skin 
prevented by CuTicurRA MEDICATED Soap, 








‘WHITMAN & 
Saekraci ay 


RUPTURE. MUPTIRE SEELEY’s Hard Rubber 
ba heey! Ruptere in all cura- 
. fment 






















DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most B, sryreching, agvecatle, cod Lenapgiat 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 


LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS, REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


Ww. 
—— sna eran OVS Cenvan SiLseheS 











SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


it to sensitive stomachs, Scott’s 
Emulsion of PURE NOR 
LIVER WEGIAN COD 


CONSUMPTION, 





: AND 




















strength of Cocoa mixed with 
} Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
ij and is therefore far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one 
i centa cup. Itis delicious, nour- 
ishing, strengthening, EAsiILy 
DIGESTED, and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons’ in health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 











Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. § 


Van Houtews Cocoa: 


The Original--Most Soluble. ; 


Ask your Grocer for it, take noother, [656 











Wants it, 
hen Sate, Refrigerator and Dum! 
or 





AFTER LA GRIPPE 


USE WILBOR’S 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 
PHOSPHATES. 


It Relieves Consumption, hs, Colds, 
Asthma, menesee. Se PeMility ting 
Diseases, and " 

le ascream. Itcanbetaken with 
by delicate persons and children, who, efter 
using it, are very fond o of it. It aenimilates with the 
food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds u the 
nervous system. restores energy to mind and y, 
creates new, rich, and y~in fact, rejuve- 
nates the who! 
FLESH, BLOOD, 
NERVE, BRAIN. 


et the 
ILBOR, 


Be sure, a8 you ‘value your health, and 
postne. ‘Manufactured onl by Dr. A.B. 
mist, Boston, Mass. Sold by all druggists. 


VASELINE. 


R ONE DOLLAR, sent us by mail, we will 
deliver, free of all charges, to any person in the 
United States, all the following articles carefully 
packed in a neat box : 
One two-ounce bottle of Pure Vaseline... 
One two-ounce bottle of Vaseline Pomade.. 
One jar of Vaseline Cold Cream.................. i . 
One cake of Vaseline Camphor Ice.. 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, unscented....... 
One cake of Vaseline Soap, scented 25 
One two-ounce bottle of hite Vaseline... 25 $1. a 


Or, for stamps, any single article at the price. 
Ov you have occasion to use Vaseline in any form, 
Sytem mode only Ag—¥ goods put wu p by. = 


be. 
in Seted ta vee c! 
on e S bay fe ry fae ke VASELINE put ut 


wal rine” F Never yield to such persuasion, as the 
is an imitation without value, and will not 


arti 
ES yous Paya Fa SY eS  g 
‘.QHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING CO. 
24 State Street, New York. 


The A. H. P. 


BUTTERED 


BAKING POWDER. 


Self-Shortening. 
Needs only to be stirred or sifted with your flour 
beiore wetting. 
Saves Tiwn, LABor, aurea AND MoNEY. 
NO GREASY HANDS. 
All Grocers, 
THIS IS NOT A BUTTERED FLOUR. 


A. H. PELOUBET & CO., New York. 


heeeaten Ctnnet teams Societe ouat 
FREE To ANY ADDRESS. 
oP ei) is re 
Seaboossd Gold Papers, 15e, 
NewestFelts - - 15e. 
Ear Paper Hangers and Painters 
by express by 


can have our large Sample Beoks 


sending be KAYSER & ALLMAN 
ioe, 400, 410, 418 Arch St, PRILADELF HLA, Fa. 


Every Good 


circular oa nreat” Genk Oct Ores 
é _ The BRONSON SUPPLY 00..Cleveland.Ohia 
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R Pre da List. oar Merk ae led Heation, 
” @ man ona 
nn. 4ce., P PHILADELPHIA. 


WORTH REPEATING 


THE SHADOW AND THE LIGHT. 
(From Sir Edwin Arnold’s The Light of the World.] 


Meek and sweet in the sun He stands, 
fting tok the cool of his Syrian skies; 
ar ey Arete toil-wearied hands, 
Father with those pure eyes, 


Gazing from trestle and bench and saw 

To the kingdom kept for his a above; 
O Jesus, Lord, we see with awe! 

0 Mary’ 8 Son, we look with love! 





We know what message that even-tide 
Bore, when it painted the Roman cross, 
And the purple of. night-fail prophesied 
The hyssop to him, and to us the loss, 


The crown which the magi brought to her 
It made a vision of brows that bleed; 
And i ae with spikenard, and balm, and 


rrh, 
It Pe on the wall like the sponge and reed. 


But now thou art in the shadowless land, 

Behind the light of the setting sun 

And the worst is forgotten which Evil lanned, 

And the nee that Love’s glory win is 
won! 





THE TEST OF VALUE IN A BOOK. 


[From The Kennebec Journal.) 


Now it is Kipting. A few months ago 
it was Ibsen, Beare that it was Tolstoi. 
A little more remote it was Rider Hag- 
gard. Before him: it was Jules Verne. 

And so these authors have had their day, 

—a very short one it has been with many 
of them,—one after another. They have 
been petted and read and talked about 
and—forgotten. Who refers to “She” or 
“Robert Elsmere” now? We can pur- 
chase them at the junk-stores by the cord 
at two centsa pound. How soon are the 
sensational works of fiction relegated to 
the attic, and their authors forgotten! 
Who now speaks of “‘ An Earnest Trifler,” 
or reads “Cape Cod Folks” or “ The 
Quick orthe Dead”? Noone. What of 
their writers? They enjoyed a few days’ 

popularity, and are not thought of after- 
wards. But the dearold favorites!| How 
their delight and charm increases, and 
how we turn to them again and again for 
solid pleasure and helpfulness and enter- 
tainment. Thackeray, Dickens, George 
Eliot, Miss Muloch, ‘awthorne, «+. dear 
old Sir Walter Scott ,—aye, what a list, 

and how we might add a dozen names to 
it, names always perennial and books 
always bright and readable! 

Writers may flourish for a day, and 
novelty of scene, surroundings, and inci- 
dent may do much to win praise for a first 
or second look; but the test of an author’s 
real eet is only accurately measured by 
the lapse of time. The phenomenon of 
sudden and brilliant success in literary 
work is not very uncommon, but its per- 
manence and lasting quality to please and 
satisfy are very uncommon, In the rage 
for the popular dialect tales of the day, 
and for some sensational-and extravagant 
picture of unnatural life, let us not be 
turned aside from our loyalty to the pure 
old favorites, the masters of fiction whose 
stories are ever new, and whose books 
have delighted generations of readers 
young and old, and again in turn old and 
young. This isasevere test of popularity, 
and few, we think, are the modern stars” 
who will be able to attain it. 
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A CONDENSED | FOOD _ 


j 





Bright’s Disease, etc. 


BOVININE is Sold by All Druggists. 


CONSUMPTION “It is by the aid of the digestive organs alone 
® that Consumption can be relieved. Leave the 
lungs alone, and direct the attention to the organs of nutrition, the stomach and bowels,” 
which will receive BOVIMINE, and return with interest in new blood and tissue the 
care bestowed upon them. BOWIMINE is the vital principles of Beef concentrated, a 
highly condensed raw food, palatable to the most delicate taste, and is indispensable in 
CONSUMPTION, Pneumonia, or Bronchitis, and all wasting diseases. Will sustain 
life'‘for weeks by injection. Causes feeble infants and their mothers to thrive wonderfully. 
BOVIMINE is the only raw food that will not spoil, and is retained by the most 
irritable stomach; is daily saving life in cases of Phthisis, Typhoid Fever, Diphtheria, 





NEW MUSICAL P PICTURES. 


“ACCOMPANIED” 


“ TL ” 
“THE Ny taf A HOM ndy Sadler. 
“THE bet 8: ORN.” Dendy Padier 
* Tey Frusy LOVE te Py Stone. 
WAKENIN SPRIN 


of penutiful ew 
nd a large namber of ¥ery nD 


HOTO-GRA 
New PAINTINGS by Robert 
William Hamilton Gihson, very 


anon ogame nes ‘ 


‘an Boskerck and 
well 





JAMES S. EARLE & SONS, 
No. 816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 













































































200,000 
Estey Organs have been sold in the iast 
fifty years. 

An enormous number! No other 
Organ has been so popular. No other 
Organ has had such a sale. 

We want to secure the best concepe 
tion of 200,000 Organs. We ask some 
reader of this. paper to give us an 
fliustration of the number 200,000 
which will show how great it is, 

Here is one specimen illustration. 


« 200,000 pennies in @ straight 
fine, touching each other, would 
veach from Boston to New York.” 











This is a good illustration. Perhaps 
you can do better. Will you not try? 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro’, Yt 





and Broad Sts., Atlanta, Ga. 

An interesting ae ug Echt a , 
taining 24 ustra 

entitled, How Large is 200,000, 

will be mailed free; one copy to one 











They 

MODERATE PRICES. Among the many other IM- 
PROVEMENTS which they contain, arethe PATENT 
REPEATING ACTION, producing a touch as delicate 
as that of a Concert Grand Piano; the CAPO D’ASTRO 
BAR, which sustains that beautiful singing quality of 
tone, so wanting in most Upright Pianos; the MOUSE 
PROOF PEDAL, which ia an absolute protection 
against mice getting into pianos and making havoc 
with the felts, Sold on the most accommodating terms. 
Delivered in fone house FREE OF EXPENSE and 

teed. Old ‘instruments taken in 
exchange. Cattegeas and full information mailed free. 


SONS PIANO Go. 




















CORNISH ofsrenusetinest™ forte 


ORGANS “= 


W R | ] F 9 or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
’ ont 3 two-cent stamps for 


ur 








If so, and desire fashionable 
writing-paper at reasonabie 
rices, ask your stationer for 





per re resenting over 250 


Postage is 16 cts. per Ib ea gas Ck, | Bull, 


WARD C©O., 4951 Frank- 
Express often ae, lin Street, Boston. 


Prints i conte, ete, Je 

ar 

press “os. — 

news; cr, size 

a. bo Your 

~~ printing and 

ea vores sing. 

Make money 

S PRESS hg Fe for oth- 
Fun Seemre 


, printed Fr rules. Send 


















hours. 
stamps for PS ates 
factory. 


etsey a & CO., “G0. Wetiden Cont 
MILLER BROS STEEL PENS 





N75 the BEST 
M.F.R.S.°f STEEL PENS 
eS . t Gu 


Ar t AMERICA 
MILIFRBROS. GdrierrCo 
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ational Type Writer Co., 716,717, & 719 Arch St. 
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Of | hae been ARE SONR FEOF 


MASON & RISCH, 


VOCALION. 


The Greatest Musical Invention of the 
AIXth Century, 


It is undistinguishable in tone from a 
finely voiced pipe organ, 


It seldom requires tuning. 


It costs one-half the price of a pipe 
organ ef equal capmelly: 


Organists, and. the clergy, 
hail its advent with unqualified 
satisfaction. 


For Churches, Chapels, Lodges, Colleges of Music, Private Music Rooms, 
and the Home, it is invaluable, and has no equal. 


Illustrated catalogue and ‘price list sent to any address. 


MASON & RISCH, Factory, Worcester, Mass. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS : CHICAGO WAREROOMS : 
JAMES W. CURRIER (Manager), Lyon, Pottsr, & Co., 
10 East 16th Street. 174, 176 Wabash Avenue. 











sxgek of elagatt sorte ts ery 


6 Choice Varieties, post pd. $1.00 
3 “ “ “ 60 


BLOOMING BEGONIAS. 

a Magnificent Sorta, post pd $1.00 
Hardy Moon Flower . 
durata, 3 for 50c. 


oe 











PLE ALWA YS LATE ?—They never , Took ahead nor think. People 
| epee cas oe eeaeuy Se Gat seeds, and then Tae hy ety 

and at they will want for the garden. If it is Flower or V 

or anything in this line, MAKE NO MISTAKE this year, but send 10 cents for Vicx’s Sey Goroe, 

deduct the ro cents from first order, it costs nothi . This pioneer catalogue contains 3 colored plates. $200 in 
miums to those sending club orders. $2000 cash prizes at one.of the State Fairs. Grand offer, chance for all, 

Binde ade in diferent shape from ever before ; 100 pages 84x10 inches. JAMES VICK, , Rochester, N.Y 


1891, Home Grown, Honest, Reliable. 


I offer you my Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 

1891 FREE. Note tie immense variety of seed it con- 
tains, and that all the best novelties are there. Not 
much mere show about it (you don’t plant pictures) 
but fine engravings from photographs of scores of the 
choice vegetables I have introduced. Would it not 


months, rather than 
















be well to get the seed of these from first hands? To be the 
oldest firm in the United States making mail and express 
business a specialiy proves reliability. Honest and hon- 

orable dealing is the only Shanes this can rest on. My Cata- 
matter on re page of cover will 


1M GREGORY & k SON, Marblehead, Mase. 


ogue is FREE as meg 2 
interest my customers. 


1891. 


LIVE SEEDS 


Will grow if properly cared for, but some 
are better than others, just as strong, 
healthy children are more likely to develop 
into active and useful men and women 
than weak, puny ones, 


Burpee’s Seeds 


Are not only live, but full of vitality ;— 
pure and true toname. They are tested 
before being sent out, and if any are found 
to lack vitality they are destroyed, 


Burpee’s Farm Annual 


Tells all about them, and is fall of hints to-those 
who snow, and valuable information for those 
who want ‘to know, about Farm, Garden, and 
Flower Seeds. Plants, Ealbs, etc. All the best 
Novelties in Flower and Vegetable Seeds, and 
All Alive. It will mailed Free on application, 





Illustrated, and Priced 
SEED ANNUAL 
For 1891 will be mailed FREE 


and to last season’s 
customers. theme tonoven, 


"Slower or Pistd Seeds, 


should send for it. Address 
Db. M. FERRY &CO. 


$50,000 cum GRAPE VINES 




















WATLEE BURPEE & C0 Philadelphia. oe nk te cee Pte eS EAT: 





2 t onl; ; advert: n ents that are trustwe rth 
The Sunday School Times intends to admit only adversisom it are trustwo 





AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CA PUTA Big. oc.cdcccccciscceseseenseeee 500,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 


AL 
$2,950,394.07. 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS, P. PEROT, Vice-President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Secretary, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary, 
DIRECTORS: 
f ' Alexander B 
Tis denen mp aa 
Joseph E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton s Hatchinso; Samuel Welsh, 
Charles Wheten. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGE 
$ts05;000 TRUST CO. Sid0;c05 


DENVER, COLORADO. 
First Mortgage Loans 
and Gold Debentures. 
Branch Offices : hres , Albany, N.Y,; 40 Wall 


St., N. Y. City; Rialto Bdg., Boston; Bullitt Bag. 
Phil'a, Pa.: 28 Cornhill and Lloyds, London, Eng, 


Manhattan Life Insurance Co., New York, 
YoU HAVE LIVED AND WON, 
For example of its operation, address the com. 
pany, giving your age, 
OVER 250,000 acres of Choice Farm Lands, Fail 
are of cropsnever known. Bestall-the- year climatels 
the world. eeleee ted to all kindsof farming. Plen' 
of water. r and unusnally liberal 
Cc. oy on 3, fandom. C.& N.W. R’y, Chicago, 


YS LOAN AGENCY, Fairbury, Ne- 
braska, loans money in Nebraska for persons 
East, and makes it net them 6 to 9 per cent, 
Fetaits and references write for circale 5 ea SF 


BAXTER C, SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL «> LODGE 
FURNITURE 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 























See 


Write for information to 


ohn 336 Four Srsepe, See 





Manufalarore of PULPIL SUITS, 
CHURCH ORCANS 


THEO, ©, KNAUFF COMPANY, 
228 Dean Street, Philadelphia. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $10, 


Silk or merino. Also 
iron banher stands, 75¢, 
Send for illustrated 

‘ice-list. 











Philadelphia, Pa. 


FEAGS AXD BANNERS 
and e 
SiSCO BhOS., Be mad. 
Send for ilustrated po woe ne 
CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBKATED BURNERS, 
faction A prone Or no Ke 
timate given of cost and descriptivecata, 
logue eye on oP ore ieetes. 


No, 6 Gonih 2d St. Ph phis, Pa, 


PANELE! D The, dest for ‘Send for circular 


MET Give measures for an esti 
CEILINCS 1s HS NORTHROF, 
Public Exhibition end Home 


PAYS=S=es2 


meatLieneen ia Mfg. Optician, 49 Namen 5t., Kew 


MAGIC igi nee 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 





























Best sr chert iy Copper an te "BELLS 
CHIMES AN BELLS, 

|, Price snd tarus free Bi Seuss tate papas 
NCINNATI BELL FOUNDRY CO 







O., sole makers of the ‘‘Bl 
aod Fire Alarm Bells, 
over 2200 i 


(ium Tin® lates wo Geos Beaten Gee 








WALEBAR, or any 
Amer’n Lever Movem’ 


ané our new Llus. 
PEss Watcu OM... Wirs., 140 8, Third Rt, Phitadelp 











se rae she mae 





te 9a auy money that they lose 





Should, however, an advertisement of a panty not in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
































































































Published Every ‘seat ‘at the Bible House, New York City, at $1.50 a Year. Louis Klopsch, Publisher. 





The Ghristian Herald 


18 A VERY UNIQUE PAPER. 


It is Gereudhiy « alive, intensely 
interesting, and brimful of pictures, 
it commends itself to the old 
and the young, the rich and the 
poor, the learned and the unlearned. 
Although the irreligious man can- 
understand why it should be 
lished, THE CHRISTIAN HER- 
LD is to every Christian man and 
Woman a Treasure House of Pre- 
cious Literature. 
Ite great popularity Is evidenced by 


Half a Million Readers. 


52 NUMBERS -— OVER 1000 PAGES. 
Subscriptions may begin with b any issue, but it 
is always best to begin AT ONCE. 


THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
18 A VERY UNIQUE PAPER. 
It believes in practising what it teaches, 
Last year it supplied over 


Ten Thousand Meals 
for hungry and homeless men at 
the old JERRY McAULEY MISSION, 
$316 Water Street, New York. 











Whose latest sermon we 
biish EKACH WEEK 
by special arrangement. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


REV. T. DE WITT TALMAGE, D.D.—*“I have re- 
ein ome — tone eh p= Land pleasure in saying 
m and su 

Enclosed daa a from a feone of mine $1.60 for 
p= sabscription to THe CHRISTIAN and 
twen five cents extra for expressage on \-~~--~ 
nat.” MoLLiE STAFFORD, Ladonia, Tex. 


a x right. lt is different 
better than I expected and I am very much 
i hore to thiehs of tees thin 


as coming from 
e Holy Land where my blessed Saviour hi and 
died.” Mua. Horace Re0aDEs, rfield, Mass. 


bf aiuewtetoe receipt o Tae Crrmrusy Heratp 
and the Palestine Musewm. They both ae all 
on Gro. Roprs, Norwalk, Ot. 


“Thank you very much {oF the Cuba I assure . 
am _more than pleased prize very 
ae 
“Words fail to express t gratitude and apprec' 
noble press may gratitude and apprecie: 
Sonn Waasen, tL 


with ne Palestine Museum fot any 

it toa number of my friends who 
all agree that it is a very nice and useful collection” 
LvEtLa Botton, Rockwell Uity, Ia. 





A CABINET FROM PALESTINE. 


Dr. Talmage made his ever memorable Tour to Palestine under the most 
favorable circumstances, and the Publisher of THE CHRISTIAN HERALD 
who accompanied him, sharedihis many advantages. It was a very instructive 
trip, and the many object lessons it continually presented will never be forgotten. 


Dr, Talmage while in Palestine and Syria frequently remarked that our 
wealthy Christians could hardly ase their means to better advantage in the cause 
of our dear Saviour than to send groups of Ch workers on a trip of this kind, 
and thus enable them to trace the footsteps of the Master; a course of study 
which would certainly tend to confirm them in our precious Faith and help them 
to greater and more intelligent usefulness. 


Perhaps at some later date THE CHRISTIAN HERALD will inaugurate 
such a movement, in connection with its present Evangelical enterprises, but 
for the time being we offer for 


ONE NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION AT $1.50, 


and twenty-five cents for packing and express charges, 


OUR WONDERFUL PALESTINE CABINET 


Brimful of Intensely Interesting Articles 


Collected in the Holy Land. 


and which in a ¢ measure accomplishes for its happy possessor what a trip to 
Palestine would. t brings right home to you, to your hands and to your eyes many 
articles of peculiar interest, frequently alluded to in the Holy Scriptures and yet 
but very imperfectly understood, 


To illustrate how deficient we are, even in matters that we most familiarly 
mention, take the passage from Christ’s parable of the prodigal son, “And he 
would fain have filled his belly with the HUSKS that the swine did eat.”” What 
are HUSKS? Who has ever seen HUSKS? Very few indeed. The possessor 
of one of our Palestine Cabinets will not only find m genset § 8 en of 
HUSKS, that he can handle, taste, smell and show to go 

the fullest information as to what Frente RS 
are put to. USTRATED 
PAMPHLET accom; enables him at a glance to under- 
stand all about HU 


Again, take wreeGn David says: “Purge me with HYSSOP, and I shall 
be clean,” and in connection with our Saviour’s last hours on earth it is said : 
“ They filled a sponge with vinegar, and put it upon HYSSOP, and put it to 
His mouth.” Whe can tell what HYSSOP is? How it looks ? Where, and 
how it grows? Why David speaks of it as applied to one purpose, and thesol- 
dier used it for another? Ask any possessor of one of our Palestine Cabinets, 
and he can show you HYSSOP, and answer all your questions. 

For bread and. a Mess of POTTAGE did Esau sell his birthright. Have you 
never had a desire to taste some of the POTTAGE that was savory enough to 
tempt the weary hunter to sell his birthright for a single mess of it? If you 
hada Palestine Cabinet you could mags Ed and easily do so. 


ranying the CABIN 


On April 26th, our Sabbath School lesson will tell us that the 
people of Nineveh did put on SACKCLOTH, from the greatest of 
them even to the least of them and that even the king arose from 
his throne, laid his robe from him and covered him with SACK- 
CLOTH and satin ashes. Have you ever seen SACKCLOTH ? 
Have your scholars seen it? Would it not help you to make the 
lesson more interesting by passing a piece of SACKCLOTH 
around? Here again our PALESTINE CABINET proves its 
great utility to all faithful workers in the Master’s vineyard. 

al 
And so with more than twenty other equeiiy useful and helpful articles, all of 


which are contained in our Palestine Museum Cabinet, and all of which we send‘ 
securely packed, BY EXPRESS, CHARGES PREPAID BY US, for 


ONE NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION AT $1.50 
and twenty-five cents extra for packing and express charges. 
You must not think that all these articles are promiscuously thrown together 
in a box, and sent out without regard to order and system. No, indeed not! 


Every article is placed in a SEPARATE, easily portable, convenient box, with 
transparent mica top, labelled and numbered. These TWENTY FOUR BOXES 
are then placed IN ONE LARGER ONE, on the face of which is printed a 
list of the contents with Scriptural references, and accompanied by an ILLUS- 
TRATED PAMPHLET giving full description of every article it contains. 


Read over the testimonials published on either side of this column, and note 


the unbiased opinion of persons who have received the Palestine Cabinet and 
KNOW just what it is. 


_ IF YOU ARE NOT EQUALLY WELL PLEASED with it when you 


te it, return it at once and we will refund your money WITHOUT ANY 
EDUCTION WHATEVER. Can anything be more fair? 








Please note that if our supply of Puleftine Cabinets is exhausted when your 
subscription is received your money will be immediately returned. 





The Christian Herald 


1S A VERY UNIQUE PAPER. 


It continues to lease the commodious New York 


ACADEMY OF Music, 
where Dr. Talmage Biv Ppa Lt mer | 


popular ‘demsnd® for” the "ite “Gospel of Saivation 


Ghat notwithstanding 


Unnumbered Thousands Turned Away. 
THE New YORK HERALD in a recent issu 

estimates that during last month alone at THE 

CHRISTIAN HERALD services more than 


ONE THOUSAND ROSE FOR PRAYERS, 


In order to afford vad ee more an opportunity 
to attend these services, THE CHRISTIAN HER- 
ALD has recently hired ¢” ada@ition to the Acad- 
emy of Music, the spacious 


UNION SQUARE THEATRE, 


here overflow meetings are being -Diaeehbidal 
ously conducted by 


Mr. FRANK DE WITT 'TALMAGE, 


te sie era son of the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN 
ERA 

awast eens night both houses were filled to 
overflowing and thousands could not get in; 
thus the CHRISTIAN HERALD solves the problem 


HOW TO REACH THE MASSES, 








Tbe hist. Dhmage 


Be Edits but ONE PAPER and that Paper is 
THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. 





TESTIMONIALS. 


DEAR DR. TALMAGE—“The Palestine Museum Cab- 
inet received last Saturday is certainly ALL you prom- 
ised, and of pon mde dea: rym satisfactory than I sie 
ed. To say oes not express 
My busband says if it en not be 
not take Sy dollars for it. and we all feel the 
same.” ©. D. pan, Keosauqua, Ia. 


“T received the Museum fe aut shape, and I cer- 
tainly am well pleased with P.Cotvm,Elmo,Mo. 


“We received the i? Cabinet and are delighted 
with it. We would not take five dollars for it 3 no, not 
fifty dollars if we could not get another.” ALLHANT 
Wiunters, Jamestown, } 


is indeed all you promised and more 
E. D. Momrog, Box 234, Auburn, N. Y. 


ure and instruction to and family fora 
time tocome.” Mus. E. Brenuavs, Jr, Vincennes, 


es 
“The Museum is much more elaborate than I had 


Conn. 
BEAR IN MIND THAT WE PREPAY ALL EXPRESS OHARGES. WHERE NO EXPRESS OFFICE IS LOCATED WE SEND BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 








KE SEND out the 


your money without any deduction, 


Palestine Museum Cabinet the 
very day the order is received. There willbe mo 
Gelay whatever, and if you are not pleased when 
you get it send it back at once and we will refund 


y og: WS NAL. 7, ; 


91, 92, 93, 94 BIBLE HOUSE. NEW YORE 


()= ISE|\W Subscribers are entitled wo these Pre- 


to state where you saw this announcement. ana tat you 
were not a subscriber to Taw Curtstiaxn Heracp at 889 


CITY | tmesince Dr. Talmage became its Raitor-tn-Cniel 





